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Just Among Ourselves 


Stop! Look! Listen! Read! 


HE BIGGEST OFFER EVER GIVEN OUR READERS. 
A new and timely book, THINKING 
THROUGH, by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, D. D., just 
coming from the Doran press. For description 
see last page of this issue. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
Or given for two new yearly subscribers to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty at $2.00 each, or in 
combination as follows: 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, one 
year (new) 

The Journal of Christian Education, 
one year (new) 

Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


OR 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, one 
year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


The Journal of Christian Education, 
one year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


You need this book and should have it because 
of the sane, clear, and precise way in which it 


presents a vital subject. 
A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 
Send all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 











Simeon, son of Moses and Rachel Tilman Huff- , 
man, was born in Preble County, Ohio, October 19, 
1827. At the age of thirteen years he came with his 
parents to Whitley County, Indiana, and settled on a 
farm in Cleveland Township, in which vicinity he 
had lived almost continually since. He was united in 
marriage to Hannah J. Whitestine March 4, 1873. 
To this union two children were born. He had been 
associated with the Pleasant Grove Christian Church 
more or less since its organization. With his wife 
he reunited with the church a few years ago. He 
enlisted in the Civil War in Co. I, 85th Indiana 
Regiment, serving one year, and was honorably dis- 
charged. He bore his suffering with a Christian forti- 
tude, a characteristic of his entire life, passing to the 
Great Beyond April 16, 1926, aged ninety-eight years. 
He leaves to mourn his departure his wife, two 
daughters. five grandchildren, four great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral services were conducted by the writer 
at the Pleasant Grove Christian Church Sunday after- 
noon, April 18, at two p. m. 

SAMUEL FRANTZ. 


Kendall Dickey White was born near Chicago, 
Illinois, Janaury 11, 1857. When a small child he 
with his parents came to Mt. Pisgah, Union County, 
Iowa, where he grew to manhood. On April 10, 1890, 
he was united in marriage to Sadie C. Long of near 
Shannon City, Iowa, to which union were born four 
children. He was a faithful member of Pleasant 
Ridge Christian Church. He was a faithful, loving 
husband, a kind father, and a friend to all who knew 
him. He was taken suddenly ill and all that loving 
hands and medical aid could do was of no avail. 
After an illness of only twelve days he passed away 
at three o’clock March 28, 1926, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Funeral services were held at Pleasant 
Ridge church conducted by Rev. Leland Spaulding, a 
former pastor, and interment made in Greenlawn 
cemetery at Afton, Iowa. 


Sister Elizabeth Rentfrow Mock was born in Elk- 
hart County, Indiana, January 19, 1839, and departed 
this life April 11, 1926, at the age of eighty-seven 
years. She was united in marriage to George W. 
Mock, January 12. 1865, to which union were born 
two children, both of whom were at her bedside and 
attended the funeral. Sister Mock united with the 
Christian Church at Happy Corners when about eigh- 
teen years of age, and was baptized when about 
twenty-two, after the new church was built, then 
known as Mock’s Chapel, now the North Webster 
Church. She placed her membership there and was 
a faithful member until death. She leaves her de- 
voted husband, two children, one brother, three grand- 
children, six great-grandchildren, and a host of other 
friends to mourn her departure. She was an intense 
sufferer for months, but at the last just went to 
sleep in the loving arms of Jesus. The funeral ser- 
mon was by Rev. A. P. Hurst, pastor of the North 
Webster Church, a large audience attending. 





~ Official Information 





NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. Situ, Secretary, 

Geo. E. NortrHrup, President, 

JAMES S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that at the next annual 
meeting of this conference to be held at Charleston 
Four Corners, June 8-6, 1926, a resolution shall be 
voted on to change paragraph two of Article VI of 
the constitution of the New York Eastern Christian 
Conference, to include a member of the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board on the Executive Board. 

W. E. BAKER, President. 
R. M. SEELY, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


A change has been made in the place of meeting 
of the next session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference. This session will meet in the Christian 
Church at Baleville, New Jersey. Owing to the fact 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the above church occurs this year, the Bale- 
ville people have made urgent request that they might 
entertain this session of conference in connection with 
their anniversary celebration. And since the Gulf 
Mills Church which had previously invited the con- 
ference was perfectly willing to give way to the re- 
quest of the Baleville people, the ninety-sixth annual 
session of the New Jersey Christian Conference will 
be held at Baleville, New Jersey, May 20-23, 1926. 

W. H. Harner, President. 

Irvington, New Jersey. 














Thinking Through 


A Book by Dr. Kerr 


of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which they describe as “an appeal for sane thinking and a con- 

structive religious program.” It contains the notable series of editorials which appeared in The 
Herald last summer, enlarged and partly rewritten. It is the best balanced discussion which has yet 
appeared on the controversy which is so disturbing the Church today. It thinks things through. It 
safeguards and strengthens faith. It is written especially to help steady the thinking of youth. Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists both praise it. The last chapter alone is worth the price of the book. 


(): May 1 the George H. Doran Company will issue a volume by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, the editor 


It Is Dr. Kerr’s First Book. Of Course You Want It! 


Price, $1.25 


Contents 


. The Church and Science. Given as a premium for only two new subscriptions to The Herald 
. The Church and Evolution. at $2.00 each. 

. The Church the Interpreter. The book and one new subscription both for $2.30. 

. The Supreme Test of Faith. 

. The Great Common Heresy. | Be One of the First to Own This Great Book 

. Preach the Word. 

. The Word Was Made Flesh. | The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 
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Where Is Beer to be Sold and Drunk? 


An Editorial in This Issue 







A Mothers’ Day Thought 
M | teratae DAY? Yes. To the loyal son or daugh- af 











ter all days are Mothers’ Days. No proclamation, 
no matter how high in fame or authority its 
author, can place one day above another in which love for 
mother can excel that of other days. Can any who have 
known the love and tender care of mother through in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth and its continuance in our 


joys and sorrows, triumphs, and trials of maturer years 
fail to love, honor, and revere her existence or memory? 


Can we by any act of ours give recompense for the long 
and weary hours that she so freely spent for us? We 
never can repay. The best we can do is to give love for 
love, devotion for devotion, and then the balance is all on 
the side of her who so gladly sacrificed her comfort and 
pleasure to add to our happiness. 

Any tribute we can pay seems so weak and inadequate 
that we scarce can feel that our words can bring her any 
pleasure. Yet who knows how much a word of apprecia- 
tion can bring in joy to one who needs encouragement as 
she struggles along the rugged and thorny pathway of 
life?—George Summers Snodgrass. 
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About Folks and Things 


Splendid reports come to us of the Men’s 
Glee Club of Defiance College from some of 
the New England churches where it re- 
cently rendered programs. Everywhere the 
boys went they won friends both for them- 
selves and the college. 

From the secretary, Mrs. Hazel Roark, we 
learn that the Sunday-school of the Mt. Zion 
Christian Church near Tuscumbia, Missouri, 
was opened on Sunday, April 18, with a 
great service, and it is hoped that they will 
be able to keep it going with a splendid in- 
terest. 

Rev. J. B. Speaker has resigned the 
pastorate at Crown Point, Dayton, and will 
be ready for some other charge about the 
middle of the summer. Brother Speaker 
has a daughter in Defiance College and is 
anxious to locate within the Defiance area, 
but is ready to go where he may be of 
greatest service. His address is R. R. 4, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Community Week Day School of Re- 
ligious Education conducted by Elon College 
in its fine Mooney Christian Education 
Building, held very impressive commence- 
ment exercises April 21. This work is un- 
der the supervision of Professor Simon A. 
Bennett and is attracting much attention 
both by its high-class work as well as be- 
cause it is first of its kind in this branch 
of college activity. 


Palmer College Commencement program 
this year comes from May 23 to 25, to be 
followed immediately by a ten days’ session 
of the Palmer College and Northwest 
Missouri School of Religious Education and 
the Western Christian Convention. The 
program is a very inviting one, with such 
an abundance of helpful things as should 
command a very large attendance from the 
people of that area. 


Piqua, Ohio, Rev. J. E. Kauffman pastor, 
received nine new members on Easter Sun- 
day and has an even larger number of de- 
cisions from others who are coming later. 
Brother Kauffman, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Sims, and Miss J. W. Zollinger were among 
those from our church attending the Council 
of Religious Education of Birmingham, and 
Brother Kauffman speaks enthusiastically 
of that great gathering. 


The church at Charleston Four Corners, 
New York, Rev. Orman T. Headley pastor, 
lost one of its leading and most helpful 
spirits through the death of Mr. J. Earl 
Maxwell who passed away recently. He had 
been treasurer of this church for sixteen 
years and had won the very high regard of 
the people of that entire community as was 
attested by the largest attendance at a fu- 
neral held there for many years. 


The Southern Christian Convention met 
at Durham, North Carolina, tast week, Rev. 
Stanley C. Harrell being the pastor of this 
hospitable church. Foreign Mission Secre- 
tary Minton, Circulation Manager Chase, 


and Dr. Denison were in attendance from 
Dayton, each having a part on the program. 
Dr. Denison went from there to participate 
in the opening services of the South Norfolk 
Church, of which we will speak in a later 
issue. 

Dr. W. P. Fletcher, whose Sunday-school 
notes have won such wide favor among 
Herald readers, has just moved from his 
home in Toronto to 169 Athol Street, 
Oshawa, Ontario. Brother Fletcher has had 
charge of the Oshawa Church since he left 
the general field work, but had not removed 
his home from Toronto. He has been very 
much dissatisfied with the “futility,” as he 
puts it, of trying to serve a church from a 
distance, and is glad of a chance now “to 
be really once more a pastor.” 


Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, who attended 
the Birmingham Convention, remained in 
the South for several days’ work and her 
part in the Southern Christian Convention 
at Durham. Miss Eldredge is doing an un- 
usually fine work among our young people 
of every section, and the most hopeful 
prospect in our church today is the manner 
in which she has enlisted their enthusiasm 
and service for a young people’s aggressive 
program. Without ostentation or show, 
she is doing a really great piece of con- 
structive work. . 


Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. Flory 
pastor, paid very special and significant at- 
tention to Children’s Week, April 25 to May 
2. On Sunday morning Mr. John Moore, 
director of religious work at the Y. M.C.A., 
taught the men; and Miss Blanche Carrier, 
director of Dayton Week Day School of Re- 
ligion, spoke at the morning service. Special 
feature programs were carried out on Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and the following 
Sunday with great effect. This program 
for the week was made known to the church 
and community through a very attractive 
folder. 


The choirs at Versailles, Dr. H. A. Smith 
pastor, and Greenville, Dr. J. E. Etter 
pastor, made exchange of services on Sun- 
day evening, April 18, to the great delight 
of both congregations. The choir at Green- 
ville is under the training and direction of 
Mrs. J. E. Etter, who has great skill for 
such work, as the results amply prove. The 
young people’s choir from Versailles showed 
splendid talent and training also. The 
Herald wishes again to commend such ex- 
change of song worship among our churches. 
If done in the spirit of worship, it will 
prove to be of real benefit both to the sing- 
ers and to the churches. 


That was an unusual and pretty testi- 
mony which the church at St. Johnsville, 
New York, gave to its beloved pastor, Rev. 
Henry W. McCrone, now deceased, in the 
dedication of a memorial tablet to him—of 
which we spoke in the field news last week. 
The tablet was given by the Junior Phi- 


lathea Class, many of the members of which 
had been received into the church by 
Brother McCrone during the thirteen years 
in which he had served as pastor there. It 
always struck us as pathetic that so few 
churches ever establish any permanent 
recognition in the community of the long 
and faithful service performed by some of 
their pastors. 


Shiloh, Dayton, which suffered a great 
loss in the burning of its parsonage the 
last of January, has just completed its finan- 
cial campaign for a new one, and it is hoped 
to have the new home under way soon. This 
is the editor’s home church and he has been 
more than delighted with the exceptionally 
fine spirit in which the people there have 
responded to this call, the needed amount 
having been quickly subscribed. The new 
pastor, Rev. L. T. Proctor, will not come 
to take charge of the work unti' September 
1, but the church feels itself very fortunate 
in securing the services of Rev. Frank 
Thomas, now in Yale Divinity School, who 
will become supply pastor June 1 for the 
vacation season. 


The fine new Mooney Memorial Building 
which was erected by Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Orban, Jr., for the church at Towanda, 
Kansas, in memory of her father, Rev. Isaac 
Mooney, was dedicated Sunday, April 25. 
A beautiful souvenir booklet program was 
issued. It was a great occasion, Dr. Coffin 
delivering the sermons morning and after- 
noon, and Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein in the 
evening. The dedication week program in- 
cluded afternoon as well as evening services, 
Dr. Frederick Cooper, of Truro, Iowa, being 
the speaker. Rev. R. L. Hendrickson, the 
pastor, and his people are carrying the work 
with fine enthusiasm and we are sure that 
the cause will be greatly advanced by this 
splendid new equipment which has come to 
them through the generosity of Brother and 
Sister Orban. We hope to give more con- 
cerning the building soon. 


Home Mission Secretary Thomas is just 
sending out samples of the literature which 
he and his helpers have prepared to assist 
pastors and churches in their preparation 
for the Home Mission Offering in June. 
We consider it about the best material he 
has ever sent out and we are sure that it 
will not only prove very helpful but also 
very interesting to those who will make a 
thoughtful use of it. His brochure, “A 
Glimpse Into America,” is a very attrac- 
tively illustrated statement of the various 
lines of home mission work, unusually well 
presented. It ought to be read and studied 
by every member of the Christian Church. 
We hope that pastors, Sunday-school super- 
intendents and other leaders will see to it 
that their own organizations enter heartily 
into the plan and make liberal use of this 
literature. And we urge the co-operation of 
homes everywhere in the “Self-denial Week,” 
June 6-13, participation in which will prove 
of real spiritual value to the home as well 
as of real financial benefit to the very im- 
portant work of home missions. 
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Where Is Beer to be Sold and Drunk? 


out just exactly as we had all anticipated. It was 

very evident from the first that those who wanted 
and were manipulating the investigation desired, not an 
honest and thoughtful investigation of the facts, but ma- 
terial for an anti-prohibition propaganda—and the wet 
newspapers have made the most of it. But even at that, 
it must have been a very disappointing experience to the 
wets—and is bound to prove another boomerang; for the 
most that the investigation did was to stir up the drys 
throughout the country to more vigorous effort. The 
tactics of the liquorites, it is now quite evident, will be to 
try to persuade the people to permit the sale of light wine 
and beer on the plea that that is the only possible way to 
stop bootlegging and law violation. This is where the 
fight will come, and every Christian should be prepared to 
meet this argument. Now the best way to put these 
advocates of light wine and beer to confusion is to in- 
sist that they tell where and by whom this liquor is to be 
sold. Do not permit them to evade that question nor its 
implicates. It is easy enough for them to persuade care- 
less thinkers that the sale of wine and beer would benefit 
the enforcement of the law against “hard” liquors so 
long as they are allowed to talk only in the large and 
theoretically ; but when brought down to brass tacks and 
compelled to tell just how the system would work out, 
this theory of light wine and beer becomes an entirely 
different matter. 


To senatorial investigation of prohibition turned 


F people are to be permitted to drink wine and beer, 

there will have to be some place to buy it and some one 
to sell it. Who is to do that selling? Whoever it would 
be, and under whatever name or guise, the man who does 
the actual handing out of the drinks will be of the type 
of the old-fashioned saloon keeper and bartender. No 
other would stoop to that sort of work. Decent, self-re- 
specting, highly honorable men and women will not be- 
smirch themselves with the liquor business. The old 
prophet long ago cried woe upon him that putteth the 
cup to his neighbor’s lips! And God-fearing men and 
women are not going to bring down upon themselves that 
woe. So we may rest assured that only the saloon keeper 
and bartender type could be persuaded to dish out this 
wine and beer—and that means that this notoriously evil 
and dangerous class of citizens would be reinstated in 
legal standing in American life and American politics 
again. And no right-thinking American wants any such 
thing as that to happen. Be it remembered that in addi- 
tion to putting that low type back into the booze business 
with legal standing and legal protection, it would also 
legally open up the whole brewery system and reintro- 


duce into our political and civic life the old-time brewer, 
with all his ward-heelers and henchmen. Those two un- 
desirable classes—the bartender and the brewer of high- 
powered booze—were wiped out of existence by prohibi- 
tion, so far as law is concerned; and the American people 
are not going to bring them back and give them legal 
standing again. 


ND if wine and beer are to be drunk, there will have 
to be some place to drink them. There are only three 


alternatives: First, there is the old saloon or beer garden, 
which even the wettest of the wet advocates declare they 


do not want and insist must never be brought back. New 
it is simply plain idiocy to presume that a place where 
liquor is to be sold and drunk would, under any other 
name, in reality be anything other or less damnable than 
a saloon. So that disposes of that plan. A second pussi- 
bility would be to permit the sale of wine and beer only 
in hotels and eating places and in connection with meals. 
This suggestion recalls the old “Raines Law” which was 
such a notorious and disastrous failure in New York in 
the late nineties. To prevent saloons from holding open 
on Sunday, this law provided for the sale of liquor on 
Sunday in hotels only, and with meals.only. Immediately 
there sprang up all over the city what became known as 
the “Raines Law hotels,” which were simply places to 
sell booze—the worst possible kind of places. The sand- 
wich which was served with the first drinks in the morn- 
ing often stood untouched on the table all day as a 
sufficient “food” required by law to protect all other 
liquor sales. The ten bedrooms required by law to con- 
stitute a “hotel” were useless for other purposes and im- 
mediately were diverted to prostitution. Never in the 
history of that bad city was immorality more openly and 
notoriously promoted than through this liquor law. And 
inasmuch as this nation is altogether too sensible to bring 
down upon itself that sort of thing, it will be in no humor 
to put into effect a law by which liquor shall be sold only 
in eating places. 


OW the only other alternative is for this liquor to be 

sold in containers to be drunk otherwheres than on 
the premises where purchased. Such a plan will inevit- 
ably fruit in so many vile and unmanageable results as 
to make it by far the most objectionable of the three. 
One of the things that the wets harp upon the most is 
their pathetic solicitude for the welfare of the American 
home. Wet periodicals and wet literature are continually 
bemoaning the fact that the American home is becoming 
a combined brewery and distillery and old-fashioned 
saloon or beer garden where grown-ups gather to drink 
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in lieu of having no saloon in which to while away their con- 
vivial hours. All sorts of weepy tales are told about the hosts of 
poor little children who now are being taught to drink beer 
and even hard liquor in these homes. Such heartmoving pic- 
tures of besotted home life furnish the high lights for all wet ap- 
peals and figure large to give romance and sentiment to the wet 
testimony offered before the senatorial investigation last month. So 
according to ail this wet dope and wet propaganda, the wets are 
unanimously and weepingly agreed that the home should not be 
converted into a liquor joint as a place for drinking booze. 
On this point, the drys the world over heartily agree with 
them. That fact established, let us then ask these wets where all 
of this liquor which is “not to be drunk on the premises” is to be 
drunk. Men and women are not going to stand on the street 
corners and drink it, even if they should be permitted to do so. 
Neither can they go into neighboring stores for the purpose; for 
decent and respectable establishments would not tolerate such 
visitors. To be permitted to buy their booze and then retire to 
hotel rooms to guzzle it would mean to convert the hotels of this 
land into the worst possible type of saloon adjuncts and make 
law enforcement absolutely impossible. Any hotel room would be 
likely at any moment to become a “resort” for drinkers and 
gamblers and prostitutes, and the old Raines Law hotel offenses 
would be reenacted in every hotel on this continent. Decent, self- 
respecting hotel proprietors are not going to let themselves in for 
any such thing as that. And the decent and self-respecting travel- 
ing, public will never consent to such a plan. 


O sum up, then, if this liquor is drunk where it is sold, these 

new places would become nothing else or less than saloons and 
beer gardens. If the liquor is not to be drunk “on the premises,” 
as the wets promise, and cannot be drunk on the street or in 
neighboring stores or in hotels, then the only other place open in 
which it can be drunk is the American home. In other words, 
what the wets propose to do is to legalize home drinking and con- 
vert as many homes as possible into the drinking resorts to which 
the boozers shall retire to guzzle the drinks which they purchase in 
auantity in these legalized sales stores. And it shall all be legal, 
mind you, and under the protection of the law! And any man, 
lord of his own home, would be free to have as many men and 
women as could be gathered under his roof drinking liquor day 
and night and no official would have the right to interfere, no 
difference how many little children might be there to witness and 
to participate! If The Herald were talking to illiterates who knew 
no better, or to the hard-boiled who cared for nothing but their 
own appetite, or even to President Butler and a few of the United 
States senators who have lined themselves up with that crowd, it 
might be tempted to remind them of the florid and tearstained 
pathos with which Mr. Butler and those senators themselves have 
pictured the demoralizing effect of prohibition upon the American 
home. But as The Herald is talking to sensible Christian men and 
women who can be neither bunkoed nor hornswoggled by such tom- 
fool arguments of the wets, we will not need to point out the 
inconsistent and contradictory solicitude of the liquor gang for the 
American home. But we do want to insist that every time you 
hear anyone advocating the sale of light wine and beer as a means 
of putting an end to bootlegging, or as a measure to save the 
American home from the disasters of illegal booze, you insist upon 
having their answer as to who is to sell this booze and where, and 
when and where it is to be drunk. And whichever plan they give, 
you can then proceed to hoist them on their own petard. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 
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A Deed to Fit the Day 


O one is more keenly aware than is the editor himself of the 
N multiplicity of calls for money which are coming continually 

to our pastors and churches; for both as a layman and as a 
pastor he has had an abundance of experience along this line. And 
yet the simple facts are that the needs are there—urgent, driving, 
even cruel needs. And unless these various needs be met, some one 
line or all lines of our work will deeply suffer. No sincere pastor, 
no well informed Christian, wants them to suffer. We are all 
anxious that our mission work, our evangelistic work, our educa- 
tional work, our Aged Ministers’ Home, and all of the various other 
activities of our church and activities of the Kingdom outside of 
cur own church, be amply supplied with funds to meet their im- 
perative requirements. We want this done. And yet we have 
devised no way as yet to have it done and to take care of these 
various inexorable needs except through such offerings from the 
churches. And as there is as yet no other way, the pastors and the 
churches will simply have to be patient with all of these various 
calls and do their utmost to answer them all with some sort of an 
offering until some better plan may be devised for taking care of 
the situation. Anything else will mean limitation, and may even 
mean disaster, ti some Christian enterprise which the pastors and 
churches themselves are anxious to see prosper. 

In view of this fact, we feel certain that our pastors and 
churches will rally to the help of the aged ministers and their 
wives who must look to us for a comfortable home for their old 
age or be left stranded upon public charity. Surely no pastor 
could be willing to see these dear old faithful servants neglected 
in that way by the churches and homes which they have served 
so lovingly and so well! And surely our great-hearted Christian 
laymen, both men and women, would not close their purses to this 
call and leave to beg their living as best they can these fine old 
men and women who so graciously and so willingly gave themselves 
to the ministry of the gospel in the confident belief that God’s 
people would care for them when no longer they were able to care 
for themselves. Surely we would not blight their faith in us and 
surely we would not disappoint them in their great expectancy of 
God’s abundant provision and watchcare! And yet God can make 
provision for their needs only as he does it through his people. 

It seems to The Herald quite fitting indeed that Mothers’ Day 
this year was chosen as the time when the churches throughout 
our brotherhood should be called upon to take a special offering 
for the Aged Ministers’ Home. What more appropriate mark of 
tribute could be given to one’s own mother than to make a generous 
gift for the protection and care of some one else’s aged mother— 
one who has given her life in loving ministry for the good of 
fathers and mothers and little children her long life through? 
What more worthy tribute could one pay to his own mother than 
to help care for those aged ministers of the gospel and their wives 
whose lives have meant so much to the cause of Jesus Christ which 
was so dear to the hearts of our own mothers—pastors and their 
wives, perhaps, who themselves have ministered to our very own 
mothers and fathers in the days long since? Surely Mothers’ Day 
will be all the richer and finer for each of us and for our’churches 
if we make a generous offering for these worthy purposes. 

The Herald verily believes that every pastor and every church 
will be the richer in purse and the richer in spirit and satisfaction 
through having made such a glad offering for such a purpose. 
And so we are trusting that on this Mothers’ Day there will be 
many generous offerings for the Aged Ministers’ Home. 


T is only a few months until the meeting of our General Convention at Urbana, Illinois—in Oc- 


tober. 


Some of the most serious problems of denominational administration and policy which 


have ever faced our church must be met and settled at that very important gathering. Nothing 
would be more hazardous to the future of our denominational existence or its contribution to the 
Kingdom than for these matters to be disposed of hastily or for the Convention to be stampeded in 


this direction or that direction. 
the most thoughtful study and preparation. 


They are questions of adjustment and administration which need 
The various commissions have been appointed to give 


such guidance and help; but they can not do so unless they enter very heartily into their task. The 
Herald is wondering if these commissions are putting forth the effort and doing the research which 


will justify the Convention to look to them for such expert leadership. 
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The Passport System 

Quite a humorous side light is thrown upon Mr. Hurlburt’s 
argument in his communication on page fourteen by the significance 
of the call for a meeting on May 12 of the League of Nations’ Pass- 
port Conference at Geneva, to which the United States will send an 
official representative. The conference has been called under an 
Assembly resolution, from which we quote the following with refer- 
ence to the passport evil: 

The attention of all Governments is drawn to the special im- 
portance of the Conference on Passports. Steps will be taken for 
the elimination, insofar as is possible, of the passport system, and 
the mitigation of the disadvantages and the expense which the 
system entails for relations between peoples and for international 
trade facilities. 

The passport has always been considered more or less a nui- 
sance by every traveler; but of late years it has grown to be 
such a matter of red tape and expense as to become an actual detri- 
ment to travel and to commercial and other intercourse between 
this and other nations. A gentleman who has had a great deal of 
experience with passports, writing in The Dearborn Independent 
for May 1, declares that the system, especially the American sys- 
tem, “is cursed in as many ways as language permits.” He de- 
clares that, “the fact is Congress has red-taped a function which 
is in reality extremely simple, and has transformed an inexpensive 
credential into a revenue-bearing source.” As to how expensive the 
item of passports becomes to the traveler is indicated in his state- 
ment as follows: 1 ty 

An American passport costs $10. An American visa on any 
foreign passport costs $10. Important nations charge $10 for their 
visas on American passports. A lower American fee would be im- 
mediately reciprocated by foreign authorities. As to why Congress 
should decree a $10 charge for an American’s privilege to travel 
away from the United States is a conundrum of the kind with 
which Washington abounds. 

_ In 1919 it cost me $2 to obtain my American passport. Foreign 
visas likewise totaled altogether a similar sum. In 1922 a new pass- 
port cost me $10; a few visas raised the cost to about $100. In 
1925 a new passport was required; visas pyramided the cost on a 
straight $10 ratio. Thus the American Government, on the plea 
of making passport control self-supporting, has created a marvel- 
ous addition to our invisible exports. It is unofficially estimated 
that in 1925 Americans paid about $30,000,000 to foreign govern- 
ments for their visas. 


American Churches Make Great Gain in 1925 

According to The Christian Herald statistics of churches, which 
is compiled by Dr. H. K. Carroll year by year and has come to be 
recognized as probably the most authoritative church statistics in 
this nation, the churches of America made larger gains in mem- 
bership during the past year than for several preceding years. 
The total gain was 807,256, almost 200,000 more than in 1924. 
This includes the Roman Catholic, with a gain of membership of 
over 200,000. The largest gain, even larger than that of the Roman 
and Greek Catholic, was made by the Methodist group—of which 
there are fifteen different denominations. Their gain was 220,183. 
In the number of churches there is an increase of 166, a very much 
better showing than the decrease of twelve reported in 1924. 
Though a decrease in number of churches is not necessarily an in- 
dication of real loss, owing to changes in population in country 
places, and the fact that a larger spirit of comity is effacing 
churches here and there where communities are overchurched, yet 
it remains true that the rapid growth of population in this nation 
calls for a regular growth in the number of churches. 

The number of ministers shows an encouraging gain. As 
laborers in the vineyard fall or reach the limit of useful service, 
younger men take their places and carry forward the work. The 
net gain in 1925 was 2,966. Since the beginning of 1920 the in- 
crease has been from 194,047 to 216,078, or 22,081 in the six years, 
an average of 3,672 annually, which can not be reckoned as dis- 
couraging. 

As to finances, while not a few large churches report a tem- 
porary decrease in missionary income, it must be remembered that 
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unusual efforts to enlarge the income following the war, and over- 
much pressure, had its natural reaction in deficits, here and there. 
Annual reports of the United Stewardship Council show an in- 
come for current expenses and benevolences for two dozen or 
more of the larger denominations, aggregating over 22,000,000 
members, being a gradual rising. The grand total for 1925 is 
$463,871,678—all voluntary contributions. This, too, is far from 
discouraging. 

The gain for the Christian denomination is given at 7,969— 
which shows one of the largest percents of gain made by any of 
the churches. 


The Average Income of American Workmen 

Just now when so many farmers are having a hard time finan- 
cially it is well to correct a false impression that is very common 
among them. They hear so much about the fabulous wages re- 
ceived by plumbers, carpenters, and a few other skilled trades, 
that they take it for granted that the workingmen in the city are 
highly prosperous, with plenty of money to spend. Hence it is 
highly important to make the farmers understand—and especially 
the youth of the farms—that the great body of city people are only 
moderately well paid and a very large percent of them are making 
a very meager living indeed, even in prosperous times like these. 
The high wages go to only a few of the trades. The great mass of 
working people receive hardly livable wages—indeed it is often 
necessary for the wife as well as the husband to work in order to 
make them livable at all. As confirming this statement of actual 
wage conditions in this country, read the following from The 
Christian Century for April 29: 

The National Industrial Conference board finds, through its 
continuous studies, that the average wage in the twenty-two lead- 
ing industries of the land runs around $27 a week, and that the 
hours worked each week now average 48%. Deducting seven per- 
cent for loss of time, the average wage-earner’s income stands at 
$1,300. These figures are significant as demonstrating that much 
of the talk about highly paid American labor is just talk. No 
bread-winner or housewife who is trying to support even a small 
family upon such an income will be found boasting of the high 
American wage. On the other hand, these statistics do not tell the 
bitter part of the story. That is contained in the wages of that 
great mass of common labor whose incomes dilute to this level the 
average for all wage-earners, including the highly paid. The 
United States department of labor reports that common wages ran, 
on January 1, as low as 15 cents per hour, with 40 cents per hour 
as the average. The incidence of casual work is high in common 
labor, but no statistics on hours per week worked are given. A 
liberal estimate could not make the annual wage income for this 
class of toilers average above $90 per year. The automobile and 
petroleum-refining industries pay the best wage to common labor, 
while lumber pays the lowest, with foundries and building ma- 
terials the next lowest. In the matter of hours for all labor, 
rubber works take the prize and iron and steel hold the worst 


record. 
st 


The net property and endowment holdings of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the world total in value 
$193,236,000, of which amount approximately eighty percent is in 
the United States alone, according to the annual statement of the 
World’s Committee. At the beginning of 1926, the report shows, 
there were 7,382 employed officers—151 more than a year ago. Of 
these 5,026 were employed by the American Association. 


Oo 


One of the strangest things about the widespread distribution 
of the Bible is the fact that it penetrates into Mecca, the most 
sacred city of the Mohammedan world. Christian missionaries are 
not allowed to enter her gates, but the gospel they preach is 
carried in by many people. The Bible has been translated into 
seventy-five languages spoken by more than 200,000,000 of the 
Moslem faith. Arabic is the language most widely used by the 
Moslems. The translation of the Bible into Arabic was made by 
the American Bible Society and is published under its auspices 
by the American Press, Beirut, Syria. 













lieve that for one to be a Christian he 
must necessarily have the ideals set 
forth by Jesus Christ constantly before his 
mind’s eye and ever continually seeking to 
live and attain these ideals. 
Again, Christianity deals in things spir- 
itual, and it is only 
in the spirit world ; 


Niteve that £ I am an idealist and be- 


Dare a Business Man Be Ideally Christian? 


BY A MANUFACTURER 


while another type who can see through 
would say such profits are legitimate and 
proper. So that what would be considered 
permissible and ethical profits, or on a 
Christian plane, would vary according to 
conditions and types of personality. So long 
as the individual is really ever keeping be- 


comes the test of one who is embracing the 
Christ and endeavoring to practice his teach- 
ings in the business world. Daily or con- 
stantly living Christ’s spirit causes one to 
cultivate and have faith and confidence in 
his fellow-men, and he is not prepared in 
his mind and heart to expect or understand 

to what extent a 








that we find every- 
thing ideal. 

In the business 
world experience has 
taught me that a 
very small fraction 
come anywhere near 
recognizing the 
ideals of Christ, as 
I interpret them, in 
their trade relations. 
Remember, I am re- 
ferring to the real 
ideal in the highest 
terms and in a broad 
sense. Most every \b 








unprofitable in business? 


Christian principles? 


ARE the highest and most ideal principles of Christ profitable or 
Does it pay from a money standpoint 
to try to put them into practice? Or if a man tries to put his business 
on the highest Christian basis—in hours, in wages, in working con- 
ditions, in industrial democracy—will he be driven into a corner by 
unscrupulous and unchristian competitors and ruined financially? 
And if it comes to a choice between bankruptcy or giving up the high- 
est Christian ideals and spirit in business, which should the Christian 
do—lose his home and everything he has, or hedge a little on those 
: These are questions which earnest-hearted 
business men are having to meet every day. Read what one of our 


fine Christian business men says—and then tell The Herald your an- 
swer to the questions. 


=5, competitor will stoop 


to undermine and 


destroy another’s 
business in order to 
promote his own. 


The business world 
is no different than 
the. spiritual or 
moral world. It can 
become so sick from 
insidious practices 
which are unethical 
and _ unbusinesslike 
that even an in- 
dustry may be 
ruined. This condi- 
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business embraces 
say some one or even more of Christ’s ideals, 
but not in the sense as the subject would 
indicate. 

Business is primarily conducted to earn 
money or make profits, when considered in 
itself alone as buying and selling. And the 
bare fact that a very small percent of busi- 
ness enterprises recognize the Christ ideals 
more than in a very limited way, if at all, 
puts the Christian business ‘man in a much 
harder position than the same individual 
coming in contact with the worldly on a so- 
cial plane: 

First. He must earn profits to exist or 
continue in business. 

Second. He deals almost entirely with 
competitors or dealers that fail or do not 
recognize Christ’s ideals. 

Third. Honesty, as the term is applied 
in the business world, may not embrace 
Christ’s ideals at all, or only in a measure, 
as a trade practice. I mean by this that 
there are trade practices which are consid- 
ered honest, but which in the true sense of 
the subject discussed, are not honest between 
man and man, as would be termed by the 
Master in his teachings. 

Fourth. Some businesses are easier to con- 
duct on the plane discussed than others, as 
where one is buying merchandise wholesale 
and jobbing or retailing to the consumer. 
A business of this nature may be conducted 
successfully on the basis of idealism. Yet 
entering into the subject is the matter of 
what margins or profits may be legitimate, 
and here again folks will differ, even though 
each claims to follow, and in fact is follow- 
ing, closely the Master’s teachings. The 
mind that is narrow in thinking and not 
able to see through a period of fat tnd lean 
years, would naturally feel that the success- 
ful man was exacting exhorbitant profits; 


fore him, in practice and in thought, Jesus’ 
ethics and spirit, he will not go far wrong in 
dealings with his fellow-men. 

Fifth. Over-competition is a breeder of 
evils in business which forces trade prac- 
tices that are unethical, that creates distrust 
among competitors, and that forces retalia- 
tory measures or loss of business. Here 
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RULES FOR BUSINESS SUCCESS 
UT of her own amazing career in the 
world of affairs, Miss Mary E. Dillon, 
recently elected president of the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company, has wrought a set 


of ten rules. They are: 


1. Work unceasingly. 

2. Watch for an opportunity. Brains alone 
don’t spell success. 

3. Learn to pray— it starts forces moving 
in your direction. 

4. To girls—Use your personality. Busi- 
ness needs all the color a woman can bring. 

Believe in people—trust them. 

6. Be prepared for emergencies. 

7. Employ sentiment in business—it hu- 
manizes everything. 

8. Never be too busy or too important to 
bother with a small customer. 

9. Handle people as a woman does; handle 
affairs as a man does. 

10. Get an education if you can. 


The ordinary “hard-headed business man” 
would scarcely subscribe to all these rules, 
particularly those that seem to exalt the 
worth of religion — perhaps his dissent 
from Miss Dillon’s views accounts for the 


We hope that 


‘‘Learn to pray’ may soon take the place 


fact that he is “ordinary.” 


of ‘“‘Down with your competiior’’ everywhere 
in the field of commercial transactions.— 


Zion's Herald. 
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industry to merge 
and organize the United States Steel Cor- 
poration some twenty years ago. 


Again, the type of business, state of devel- 
opment, or the nature of competition, one or 
all, may have a very definite bearing as 
to just how far the Master’s ideals may be 
practiced with competitors. There is grave 
danger when any man steps down from the 
practice of Jesus’ ideals, although I think 
it is possible, in the protection of one’s busi- 
ness, when facing or coming in direct con- 
tact with a competitor who is unscrupulous 
in his dealings, to meet him on his own 
grounds and compete with him with his own 
tactics and yet not sacrifice one’s spiritual 
welfare, but be made stronger. 


As an illustration, all United States, both 
Christian and non-Christian, felt fully justi- 
fied in the World War, which was purely a 
business war, killing, destroying, and going 
the limit, which in itself was wrong; but 
when considered in a broad sense, all agree 
our spirit in the matter was right. 


So it is in the business world. Conditions 
arise when apparently transactions, policies, 
and methods may seem wrong; yet fre- 
quently it is necessary to be cruel in order 
“to be kind.” 


I have spoken so far as relates to men in 
business as competitors. The matter of em- 
ployees is a much easier problem, as relates 
to principals of Christian living. Any busi- 
ness man can use Christ’s principles and 
ethics with his employees, and still succeed 
in the full sense of the word. The division 
of profits with employees, after paying lib- 
eral wages, is a small thing comparatively; 
but the great thing is to be able to permeate 
one’s business with that spirit of good will 
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expressed in Christ’s teachings and life, that 
will encourage and lift up those within his 
employ. 

Summing up the question, let me say in 
this day and age of complex business life 
with customs and practices as they now 
exist, with keen competition in almost every 
line, and with very few indeed endeavoring 
at all—or even recognizing or possibly not 
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knowing these ideals or appreciating their 
meaning—conditions arise in a competitive 
way when transactions and instances come 
to pass which are not conducted in a Chris- 
tian way. This does not necessarily, and 
should not, prevent or hinder one from being 
a Christian in the fullest sense of the word. 
But the perfect or ideal remains for the 
spirit world only. e 


International Sympathy 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


England, has written since the Great 

War, “The spirit that I have called 
Satanism is perhaps more rife today than 
it has been for over a thousand years.” 
Professor Murray was right, but into the 
midst of the darkness that has prevailed in 
European and other countries since 1918 
shafts of light have penetrated which cause 
us to hope for better things. 

In October, 1920, a body of influential 
professors and doctors of Oxford University 
addressed a message of reconciliation to the 
professors of the arts and sciences and mem- 
bers of the universities in Germany and 
Austria. This letter was signed by some 
of the most eminent scientists and edu- 
cators of the United Kingdom. It invoked 
a cordial response from many of the men 
to whom it had been sent. 


Dr. Benedict relates an incident in connec- 
tion with the International Congress ot 
Physiologists held in Edinburgh in 19238. 
This circumstance, he says, should put to 
shame the mental attitude of many toward 
their former enemies. Invitations to attend 
that conference had been extended to the 
scientists of the Central Powers. Owing to 
the rate of exchange then existing, and the 
general impoverishment, the Germans could 
not accept. In some cases it would have 
cost the German professors more than 
three-fourths of their yearly salary to visit 
Edinburgh and return. But in the Scottish 
city a group of public-spirited citizens, who 
in every instance had lost some immediate 
member of their families as a result of the 
war, backed up this invitation by sending 
personal solicitations to each German pro- 
fessor, to be their house guests whilst in 
Edinburgh. A subscription was raised on 
their behalf, and three pounds sterling sent 
to each man. Says Dr. Benedict: 


“Twenty-five came. I talked with many 
of them. I never saw a greater sense of 
deeper appreciation exhibited by a group of 
men in my life. They told me that they had 
been taken into the households. of these 
people, had been given every courtesy, had 
been fed as they had not been fed for years, 
and I am sure every one of these twenty-five 
men went back to his homeland, to his 
classes, lecture halls, and his students with 
warmer and deeper feelings for his former 
enemies than ever before, feelings that must 
through educational channels permeate deep- 
ly into civilian life.” 

During the course of the relief work in 


S: Gilbert Murray, Oxford University, 


Germany, conducted by the Society of 
Friends of England, a humble German wom- 
an approached an English lady offering a 
small package of sugar, which she had care- 
fully saved and which she desired might be 
sent to England. She erroneously added 
that she understood there was no sugar in 
the latter country. There was very little 
sugar in Germany at that time. Her ac- 
tion indicated a spirit of individual good will 
toward recent enemies. Similar instances 
of human sympathy have come to my atten- 
tion, especially where anti-enemy propa- 
ganda has not been active. 

On September 11, 1920, the London Daily 
Telegraph published a letter from the then 
recently appointed Austrian Minister to 
England. In this message the minister 
thanked the English public for the generous 
help it had extended to his country. He re- 
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YOUR MOTHER AND MINE 
MOTHER, darling, be not sighing, 
5 Just because you're growing old— 
You could never be so precious 

Were not some silver mid the gold. 
Not the freshness of the springtime, 

Nor the summer's fullest mold, 


But the fact that you are growing— 
Mother, you are growing old. 


Ne’er a thousand years of living, 

As in days when you were young, 
Could make our love so tender, 

Or these tears so easy wrung— 
For somehow, mother, darling, 

As the silver crowds the gold, 
I've a feeling you are dearer, 

Mother, ‘cause you're growing old. 


Be not saddened in your evening, 
Just because your hair is gray, 
And because your face is ashen, 
And you watch the close of day. 
Mother, it is this that makes you 
Precious, more than graven gold. 
Surely you are dearer to me, 
Mother, ’cause you're growing old. 


Think you when a charming maiden, 
Or a blossomed bride in June, 
Or a mother first beholding 
A babe upgrown so very soon, 
That you were loved more dearly, 
Or valued o’er the hundredfold? 
Nay, half not were you cared for, 
As, Mother, when you're old. 


Then bid depart your sighing, 
And laugh with me today, 
For all the gold of Ophir 
Could not buy your age away. 
| had never known you, Mother, 
Had not silver crowned the gold, 
And you'd be less loved, Mother, 
Were you not growing old. 
—W. A. Freeman. 
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ferred to the hospitality some Austrian chil- 
dren had partaken of in private homes of 
England where they had enjoyed the benefits 
of milk, fats, and other articles of food— 
articles which for years Austria had almost 
entirely been deprived of. About the same 
time some Italians received groups of starv- 
ing Austrian children into their homes, and 
in other ways assisted the innocent little 
people of their recent foes. The work of the 
American and English Friends, and of the 
American Red Cross, in Central Europe, is 
too widely known to require comment here. 
The generous aid of those splendid organiza- 
tions, backed by the citizens of America and 
England, whilst applied to material needs 
have at the same time been >f much spirit- 
ual value in diffusing a better feeling 
throughout Europe. 

Men and women endowed with huge pri- 
vate fortunes may attain ends on behalf of 
humanity and righteousness that financially 
less fortunate individuals or governments 
cannot accomplish. The donation made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the University 
and Medical School of London since the 
Great War has been a sympathetic contribu- 
tion of notable value. The Rockefeller gift 
to the Imperial University of Japan last 
year was an illustration of the possibilities 
of international fellow-feeling. Another in- 
stance is discovered in the fact that in 1925 
the sum of 8,500,000 Yen, left in the hands 
of the American Red Cross after the earth- 
quake of 1928, was forwarded to Japan to 
be applied to the uses of memorial hospitals 
in Yokohama and Tokyo. These buildings, 
evidences of American good will, are to be 
equipped. They are to be constructed of 
concrete and iron. After the destruction 
wrought in San Francisco, in 1906, Japan 
made a helpful contribution to the relief 
work of that period. 


Dr. Bull, of the Methodist Episcopal work, 
in the Loo Choo Islands, Japan, in the mag- 
azine Japan, has told of how the American 
bark, Cashmere, was many years ago driven 
ashore on those islands during a terrific ty- 
phoon. After days of suffering twelve 
sailors landed on the Island of Tanegashina. 
The villagers cared for the rescued men, 
clothed and fed them—their unfeigned kind- 
ness and courtesy were beyond praise. After 
many days the seamen were given passage 
to Yokohama. 

Years followed. The American Congress 
recalled the kindness to the Philadelphia 
sailors. As evidences of its appreciation of 
the care of the Japanese fishermen it decided 
to give five thousand dollars, and a little 
more, to the two villages that had par- 
ticipated in these acts of mercy. The money 
thus granted was to be applied to the educa- 
tion of the children of the tender-hearted 
fishermen. The principal sum was to be held 
intact and the interest only used. This 
money was presented by Congress to the vil- 
lage officials thirty-seven years ago. Through 
careful administration the principal has in- 
creased, although during the intervening 
years the children of the villages have large- 
ly received their education from this source. 














Dr. Bull, commenting on the above, tells of 
how the grandson of one of the rescuers 
wears on his kimona the medal given to 
his grandfather by the American Congress. 
A local Japanese remarked, “This day is 
still kept by us and we re-tell the story of 
the kindness of the American people.” 
The reported decision of England not to 
hold the individual property of Germans ac- 
quired by England during the war, in event 
of the default of payment of indemnity, has 
been of value in renewing the bonds of sym- 
pathy between the two countries. Does in- 
ternational courtesy pay? It does. 


Although at the bidding of governments, 
since 1918, some scientists have been em- 
ployed in efforts to make possible the whole- 
sale scientific destruction of soldiers and 
civilians alike—thus through the creation of 
international fears tending to precipitate 
another and more terrible conflict—the fol- 
lowing words of Sir Humphrey Davey 
should hold good today. During the Na- 
poleonic wars, in 1807, a delegation of 
French scientists visited London, for the 
purpose of presenting a medal to that dis- 
tinguished chemist. War between the two 
countries was in progress. Davey, when ac- 
cepting the medal said, “Science knows no 
country. If the two countries or govern- 
ments are at war, men of science are not. 
That would indeed be a civil war of the 
worst description. We should rather, 
through the instrumentality of men of 
science, soften the asperities of national 
hostility.” 
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General Smuts, for many years Premier 
of South Africa, when speaking of the mag- 
nanimous character of the late General 
Botha, whose comrade he was at Versailles, 
said: “In the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
on June 28, the German representatives 
were called on to sign the peace treaty with 
its inevitable humiliation. General Botha 
surveyed the gcene, and wrote on his agenda 
paper the following words: ‘God’s judgments 
will be applied with justice to all peoples 
under the new sun, and we shall persevere 
in prayer that they may be applied to man- 
kind in charity and peace and a Christian 
spirit!’ ” 

President Harding, in his speech at the 
close of the Arms Conference at Washing- 
ton, declared: “The one sure way to recover 
from the sorrow and ruin and staggering 
obligations of the World War is to end the 
strife in preparation for more war, and turn 
human energy to the constructiveness of 
peace.” 

International sympathy constitutes an 
asset of no mean value to any people. The 
international friendships of the United 
States are our first line of defense. On our 
part they include observance of the Golden 
Rule, the exercise of justice, courtesy in ex- 
pression, and all other evidences of sincere 
and honorable amity. These attributes on 
the part of American politicians and diplo- 
mats will automatically minimize any as- 
sumed need for “preparedness”—they will 
fling wide open, to us and to other lands, the 
shining gates of peace! 


The Power of Motherhood 


BY BISHOP THEODORE S. HENDERSON 


lines has some realization of the worth 

of a mother’s influence. Many of us 
would never have become what we are if it 
had not been for the part our mothers had 
in shaping our destinies. Many of us today 
would be far from the Church and from God 
if we had not had mothers who never tired 
in their endeavors to lead us to see God and 
to give ourselves to him. A mother’s pray- 
ers have often prevailed at the throne of 
grace for an unwilling or thoughtless daugh- 
ter or son; a mother’s own consecrated life 
and purposes have often been the determin- 
ing factor in bringing young people to make 
the great decision for ourselves. 

One of the great days in the calendar of 
the modern Church is Mothers’ Day. People 
of all sorts of religious faith, as well as 
many of little or no faith, have united on 
this day in paying tribute to the value of 
motherhood. It is a fitting honor to the ten- 
derest relationship of life. Whether a man 
knows his mother’s God or not, he usually 
realizes something of what he owes to his 
mother, and he will share in the observance 
which the Church makes each year on this 
significant day. But the men and women 
who can enter into the celebration in the ful- 
ness of its meaning are those who are con- 
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scious not only of the mothering care which 
brought them safely through the countless 
perils of childhood, but also to the mother 
love which never rested content until it had 
led them to the Savior. The evangelism of 
motherhood! What a theme for an angel’s 
song! The power of the mother over her 
own, not only to nourish and guard and 
train, not only to give herself in sacrifice 
and suffering for them, but to be the means 
under God of bringing her children unto 
him! 

At the time when Robert G. Ingersoll was 
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HONOR BE TO MOTHER 
A FACE of kindliest beauty; 


A heart of tenderest grace; 
A voice of sweetest cadence; 
A love naught can efface. 


Hands tireless in their service; 
Feet swift to come and go; 

Ears tuned to faintest whispers; 
Eyes keen to see and know. 


A love unlike all other; 
A friend of all most true; 
O mother, precious mother, 
All honor be to you. 
—Fred S. Shepherd. 
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at the height of his ill-gotten popularity, two 
young men attended one of his lectures in a 
certain city. As usual, the orator attacked 
the most sacred beliefs of mankind. The 
strange power which he exercised over his 
audience was strikingly shown that night. 
At the close, when men were cheering with 
wild applause, standing on the seats and 
throwing their hats into the air as a tribute 
to the triumph of the infidel, one of these 
young men turned to his companion and 
said: “Well, he didn’t leave much, did he?” 
The other quietly replied: “There was one 
thing he never touched.” Why, what was 
that?” And the answer came: “My old 
mother’s religion.” 

Colonel Ingersoll has the unenviable rec- 
ord of turning many a man away from 
faith in God; only the eternities can calcu- 
late the harm which he did men’s souls. But 
at the summit of his power Robert G. Inger- 
soll had no argument so strong and no ridi- 
cule so keen as to destroy the faith of the 
average man in his mother’s religion. Men 
are not saved by their mother’s religion, 
but they are often saved because of it. Be- 
cause your mother had a religion which she 
lived before you is perhaps the reason you 
are a Christian man or woman today. Be- 
cause your mother had a religion which 
meant much to her is the reason why she 
followed you with her prayers and her love 
and her pleading and her suffering until she 
had the joy of seeing you turn to God. 

I wish that we might make this the domi- 
nant note in our plans for observing Moth- 
ers’ Day this year. While we are paying 
tribute to our mothers for all that they were 
or all that they are to us, I wish that we 
might at the same time sound a challenge to 
the mothers of this country to show their 
mother love at its best by seeking to win 
their sons and daughters to Christ and the 
Church. Our program should be ordered to 
that end. Throughout Protestantism in 
America this year thousands of churches of 
all denominations will be observing the oc- 
casion with a social function previous to 
Sunday, when mothers and daughters will 
be brought together at a banquet, with such 
features as will emphasize the Christian re- 
lationships of the household. Many social 
successes will be recorded; many remarkable 
celebrations will be noted; many enjoyable 
programs will be rendered; but the main 
objective will be to make everything that 
is done minister to the purpose of real evan- 
gelism in inspiring the motherhood of our 
churches to exercise the power which it pos- 
sesses over the lives of its daughters in lead- 
ing them to Christ. 

Dr. Louis Albert Banks tells the story of 
a young civil engineer in Kentucky who had 
contracted intemperate habits, whose parents 
were both worthy church people, the father 
being choir leader and the mother a soprano 
soloist. The appetite of the boy for drink 
and his occasional dissipations were con- 
cealed from his parents, so that they never 
suspected him. Once while the boy was em- 
ployed on a section of road forty miles from 
home, it became necessary for him to “lie 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


Not to destroy, but to fulfill—Matt. 5: 17. 
| 


Important attitudes are expressed in these 
words. A series of problems is faced in the 
section of the Sermon on the Mount which 
this Scripture helps to introduce. The 
“law,” “prophets,” “family relationships,” 
“oaths,” and a number of other pertinent 
problems of the times are dealt with. 


For the present, we may call such situa- 
tions as these by the name of “institutions ;” 
for that is what these are. And institutions 
are mighty things. They represent the 
crystallized attitude of people of the past on 
things considered worth while or necessary. 
The older they become, the more are they in- 
clined to gather to them certain ideas of 
“sacredness.” One notices how Jesus sensed 
this characteristic of some of the institutions 
he mentioned in this discourse. And as the 
element of sacredness gathers about these 
concepts or approved types of conduct, the 
more they seem to be unchangeable. And 
that means that there comes to be something 
strict and unbending about them. 

Such is true of the institutions we have to- 
day. Even the state, as we know it, seems 
to some people, to be divinely ordained, and 
therefore its present condition and plan are 
to be unquestionably accepted and unstint- 
ingly defended and supported. To others, the 
state is more elastic and dynamic. 

Industry, too, has come to be an institu- 
tion. Certain methods have been tried, se- 
lected, combined, until we have one of the 
most surprising structures of human effort 
and conduct, going under this name. Many 
naturally accept the institution. Problems 
presented by it seem only incidental to these. 
Others look upon the structure with feeling 
of disquiet; to these, problems are sugges- 
tions for change, some even are urged to 
make radical and immediate changes in it. 


Le 


Best Things 


The best philosophy—a contented mind. 

The best law—the Golden Rule. 

The best education—self-knowledge. 

The best science—extracting sunshine 
from a cloudy day. 

The best music—the laughter of an inno- 
cent child. 


The best journalism—printing the true 
and beautiful only, on memory’s tablet. 
—Selected. 
oO 


And such problems are always hard. It 
is not an easy thing for anyone to say just 
what he should render any of the organized 
acceptances of today. It is to be feared that 
we deal too glibly with such problems as 
“the school,” “the church,” “the home,” even 
when we unqualifiedly endorse them. For 
we deal with these things every day. They 
are a part of the shaping processes of to- 
morrow’s life. New demands are being 
made of them. Different human situations 


and changed living conditions place new 
pressures upon all of these. That makes it 
necessary for every one who really wants 
to live fully to put his heart and his wits 
to the issues that any institution presents 
for solution. . 

As Christians we seek first to appreciate 
the precedent of Jesus as far as we are able 
to understand it. Naturally we cannot find 
what this may be in regard to some of the 
situations we face. He did not live in a day 
of universal or compulsory education. Nor 
was his age an industrial one. But we do 
find a number of points in the life and min- 
istry of Jesus that throw a helpful light on 
what we are seeking here. For instance, 
what does Jesus do about the “law” and 
the “prophets?” Or, what does he do about 
“forgiving sins” or “the Sabbath?” Does 
he merely accept these as they have come to 
be commonly accepted in his day? Does he 
offer new adaptations for any of them? 

All of us know that he does not accept 
these—any of them without reserve. And 
that sets us hard at work to get his point of 
view, if possible; for we are only true dis- 
ciples as we try to keep his spirit of choice 








tt 


There is nothing finer than human 
reclamation. To lead a straying broth- 
er back to the right path, to do it not 
with force or threats but with an un- 
derstanding sympathy and loving kind- 
ness; and when the person in need of 
such assistance is still young and im- 
pressionable—what work can be worth- 
ier of us? And if such work is urgently 
necessary everywhere, how much more 
so in our big cities, where the home 
is powerless to cope with all the 
outside influences operating on the 
child’s mind, and where the powers of 
light and those of darkness are cOn- 
stantly battling for the possession of 
the Soul!—Jewish Tribune. 




















and his purposeful conduct active in our 


present world. 
oO 


Can we look at it in this way? An in- 
stitution is only good that does good; where 
it fails to offer the highest benefit to hu- 
manity it is outgrown or ill shaped; and if 
there are newly discovered needs and aims in 
human life, the institution—whatever it may 
be—needs to be adjusted to serving these 
new conditions. 

Reading the section of the Sermon on the 
Mount where these problems are dealt with 
seems to allow for this attitude. Jesus was 
injecting new meanings, and sometimes some 
definite changes, into the long accustomed 
ways of living and acting. Not one good 
thing did he purpose to destroy. But he was 
certainly through with the spirit of retalia- 
tion. And he eagerly urged purified mo- 
tives as more important than overt practice 
and action. 

His example can be looked at from still 
other points of view. He would not allow an 
institution to interfere with doing good. The 
strict and heartless specifications of Sab- 
bath observance of his day could not bind 
him if he had occasion to help some one in 
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need or if he had other good purposes to 
serve. 

This was no precedent to disregard human 
institutions. For some of these that he 
dealt with represented the spiritual esti- 
mates of his people for ages. 

But his precedent does suggest that every 
institution needs to be elastic enough to be 
changed when the interests of good and 
when ideals of usefulness require new foun- 
dation than earlier estimates provide. 

This does not destroy. It fulfills. Our 
accepted ways of doing things are largely 
chosen because they have seemed to promise 
the greatest good. All that we deal with 
in religion has similar foundation for ac- 
ceptance. And we do wrong when we make 
any institution a mere set of heartless re- 
quirements. And we do right only when we 
take its initial purpose and set it to new 
needs. 

eS 
Let me be a little kinder, let me be a lit- 
tle blinder 
To the faults of those about me; let me 
praise a little more; 
Let me be, when I am weary, just a little 
bit more cheery; 
Let me serve a little better those that I am 
striving for; 
Let me be a little braver when temptation 
bids me waver; 
Let me be a little harder to be all that I 
should be; 
Let me be a little meeker with a brother that 
is weaker; 
Let me think more of my neighbor and a 
little less of me. 
—Better Living. 
| a 

We need to keep in mind that principles, 
rather than institutions, are the guide to 
Christian conduct and attitude. 

The laws of kindness, mercy, and brother- 
hood are greater than any dogmas that man 
can devise. 

Conditions of human living change; we 
are in a world of growth and development; 
new issues constantly arise; and it is nec- 
essary to keep our formulae for living ad- 
justed to the enlarged spirit of our times. 

Truth is ever greater than interpretation, 
and right is ever greater than the state. 

And the task for the Christian man is to 
find where the good intentions of the past, 
or the new purposes of the present, can lead 
further into useful living. 


GJ 
“The old order changeth, giving place to the 


new; 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” 
o 
Spirit of the Ages, continue to reveal to 
our spirits the realities toward which our 
living should be set. Sometimes the past 
would hold us fast; at times the future 
seems so vast and so unexplored as to ex- 
haust our imagination and our reason. 
Quicken us to our present experience; make 
us ready for, and adequate to, the perti- 
nent problems we face. There is present 
challenge to “thy will;” we want to find 
its principles and set them into life. Amen. 
ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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, Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Lifting Our Standard 

S a matter of information to which our 

people are entitled and as a challenge to 
both large and small givers, we have been 
setting forth in recent issues our giving as 
compared with others both in denomination- 
al benevolences, total benevolences, and in 
local current church support. We note that 
the total per capita giving for all Christian 
purposes—benevolences and church support 
—for the twenty-five denominations ranges 
from $10.44 to $38.32 with an average of 
$21.06 per capita. Our per capita giving 
for all purposes was $13.49. So if we are 
just average Christians in giving we must 
increase our annual per capita giving to 
Christian purposes nearly eight dollars. 
These matters are vital. Is our work ‘to 
grow and develop? Are we to increase 
spiritually? Missionaries cannot be sent 
and supported without money; colleges can- 
not be maintained, churches cannot be built, 
repaired, or enlarged without money. Our 
pastors and church workers are not now re- 
ceiving adequate compensation. New fields 
cannot be surveyed and opened. It must be 
borne in upon us with an added emphasis 
that the Kingdom of God cannot be ex- 
tended without raising money. Only two 
of the list of denominations are below us 
in per capita giving for all Christian pur- 
poses. We do not believe our people want 
it so. Let’s change it. It will take our 
steady efforts. Will you help? 


$13.49 

HAT is our per capita giving for all 

Christian purposes. That is a tithe only 
of a per capita income of $134.90. The 
per capita income in the United States is 
variously estimated from $586 to $629. Dr. 
Bert Wilson, author of that valuable book, 
“The Christian and His Money Problems,” 
accepts for calculation the lowest figure 
$586. There is no doubt but that the aver- 
age Christian’s income is more than that 
of the non-Christian’s, but we will hold to 
the low figure and the general average of 
$586. If our people are just average folks, 
and who would say that they are less, the 
tithe would be $58.60 per capita, while our 
Christian giving is $13.49, or a considerable 
less than one-fourth of our tithe for the 
Lord’s work. Is it not time for every 
pastor and leader among us to give a needed 
emphasis to tithing? And the principal rea- 
son for tithing is not that of money either, 
but of a deeper life. It is putting God 
first in life. 


Giving a Vital Function 
A.—Frequently we fail to treat giving 
from a right standpoint. It has been 
classed among the business affairs of 
the church and treated from a com- 
mercial viewpoint, It should rather be 
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treated as a vital function of the soul, 

vital to the soul life of individual and 
church. 

B.—Systematic givers attend more regular- 
ly and are more dependable in ehurch 
activities. Generally worship, giving, 
and doing go together. 

C.—In our church finances we should use 
the church’s best business powers, but 
we must remember that we are dealing 
with more than business matters—a 
vital spiritual function. 

D.—It is most profitable to study how Paul 
in those great spiritual heights which 
he reaches links so closely what we 
have called a common duty, a secular 
matter, our giving. What heights he 
reaches in I Corinthians, fifteenth chap- 
ter, the resurrection; to be followed im- 
mediately with “Now concerning the 
collection,” exhorting them to come to 
the assistance of the brethren; and 
again in II Corinthians, ninth chapter, 
how he links in closest terms, “Thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift” 
and almsgiving. 
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The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





HE offering to the Aged Christian Min- 


isters’ Home is due to be taken on 
Mothers’ Day, May 9. The following letter 
has been mailed to our pastors and church 
clerks, in the membership of the New Eng- 
land, Metropolitan, Central, and Western 
Regional Conventions: 


My Fellow Servant: 

I am writing you this time in the interest 
of the Aged Ministers’ Home. The Conven- 
tion, at Burlington, N. C., in October, 1922, 
voted to raise TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS ($25,000) for the Aged Ministers’ 
Home during the following year. The late 
Mr. W. F. Corwith, of New York, said he 
would pay the last FIVE THOUSAND of the 
amount. Mr. Corwith paid one-half the 
amount he subscribed, thus expressing his 
entire confidence in the churches, and their 
pastors, to make good their promise. So far, 
less than Twenty Thousand Dollars has been 
raised, and three years have gone by. In 
October, 1924, the Executive Board author- 
ized an additional offering for the Home, 
and that it be taken on “Mothers’ Day.” 
This was again authorized by the Executive 
Board in October, 1925. 


ACCORDINGLY, ALL OUR CHURCHES 

ARE ASKED TO MAKE AN OFFERING 

TO THE AGED MINISTERS’ HOME, ON 

—— DAY, SUNDAY, MAY 39, 

1926. 

Our obligations to care for the ministers 
who gave the days of their strength to the 
church, and are now enfeebled by age, is as 
real and binding as an obligation can be. It 
has always seemed strange to me, and I feel 
sure it has to others as well, that the 
churches and Sunday-schools should respond 
so generously to the Near East Relief, and be 
so indifferent to the needs of our people at 
home. Should the offering from the churches, 
this year, be as general, and as generous, 
as it should be, the whole amount will be 
raised, and the slate will be clear at the Con- 
vention; but if our pastors and churches are 
indifferent, we shall fall short of the amount. 


WILL YOU DO YOUR PART? 
I can furnish you collection envelopes, but 
not literature, as none is printed this year. 
Sincerely, 
J. F. BURNETT. 
In the membership of these Conventions 
are more than seven hundred churches, and 


more than seventy thousand members. 
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Should all the members give even as smal] 
an amount as ten cents each, the sum total 
would be Seven Thousand Dollars. We do 
not raise such small amounts because each 
one gives so little, but because so few give 
anything at all. If an offering cannot be 
made on the Sunday named, then let it be 
on the nearest Sunday thereto. But be sure 
to make an offering to this very worthy 
work of the church. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Home Mission Period 

DURING this period—May and June—we 

will furnish the picture stories, “Play- 
ing Together” and “Young Americans,” at 
half price, which is twenty-five cents each, 

This means six beautiful pictures and 
a book containing six stories, portraying 
home missions. These are just what you 
need in teaching home missions to the chil- 
dren of your Junior Christian Endeavor, 
and in Sunday-school classes. 

Send orders to Emma S. Powers, Room 
515, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Twenty-two Rooms 

WENTY-TWO rooms in the Franklinton 

Dormitory have been provided for, that 
is, twenty different societies and individuals 
have reported that they would furnish a 
room complete. 

Five societies reported that they 
help to provide the finishings. 

Here is the list as reported to us: 


would 


ROOMS FURNISHED COMPLETE 


New York Central Woman’s Board. 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts Woman’s Board. 

Harwood, Ohio. 

Conneaut, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Bailey (Memorial) Troy, Ohio. 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Lower Stillwater, Ohio. 

Campbellstown. Ohio. 

Ansonia, Ohio. 

Versailles Church, Versailles, Ohio. 

First, Walnut Hills, and Riverdale, (Dayton), Ohio. 

Shiloh, (Dayton), Ohio. 

Hagerstown, Indiana. 

Milmine, Illinois. 

Bethel, Illinois. 

Six Mile Society, Indiana. 

Springboro, Pennsylvania. 

East Springfield Church, East Springfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Zeiders. Mrs. Cora Zeiders. 

Mary E. Rowell (Memorial) W. M. B. 

Louisa A. Sibley (Memorial), Mrs. Heikes. 

W. W. Guild, L. Daughters, Mizpah Class, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 


SOCIETIES PROVIDING FURNISHINGS 


Missionary Society, New Liberty, Indiana. 

Missionary Society, Defiance, Ohio. 

Towanda and Neola, Kansas. 

Dorcas Society and Y. P. S. S. class, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Missionary Society, Christian Liberty, Indiana. 


May Program 
What to Do in May: 
Hold reception service for new members received 
during the year. Receive offering for the Ellen G. 
Gustin Fund. (One dollar for every ten members). 
Send dues and special offerings to your conference 
treasurer. 
PROGRAM 


~ 


. Opening Thought: 
It was the mother-heart in our pioneers that made 
possible our women’s missionary work. 

. “Looking Ahead With Latin America:” 

a. Builders of South America: 
James Thompson. Pages 146, 
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147. 
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Pages 148, 149. 

Pages 152-154. 

Pages 155, 156. : 

The Living Christ. 


Allan Gardiner. 
Hortensia Soza. 
Martina Pangue. 
b. Latin America’s Need. 
Pages 164-168. 
ce. The Christ of the Andes. Pages 159-162. 
(Use also poem.) 
3. “Listening In:” 
Station C. M. 
4. Quiet Hour: 
Answered Prayer in India. 


ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 
Christian Church at Work for New Americans 
For No. 2: : 
a. Our Opportunity in Haverhill, Mass. 
b. New Americans in Our Community. 








Evangelism and Life Service 
MeD. 


Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Rev. 





None Too Early 
{VERY church needs a continuous evan- 

* gelistic program. It also needs to set 
apart a time for special emphasis in soul 
winning. Since most of our churehes do 
this in the early ial‘, winter, and spring, it 
< none ton carly now to begin preparat‘on 
for our next year’s special campaign. 

A questionnaire sent out recently re- 
vealed the fact that some pastors felt that 
time enough had not been given to the 
training of personal workers. This is a just 
criticism. We can strengthen this weak 
place in our program by planning now to 
conduct training classes in evangelism, so 
that when we put on our next campaign our 
workers will be trained. The Board of 
Evangelism and Life Service recommended 
Doctor Kernahan’s “Visitation Evangelism” 
as our study book. If every pastor will set 
himself to the task now of planning for 
this study, next year we will have a large 
group of trained leaders for soul winning. 

It is none too early to set our date for 
our coming year’s campaign. Some pastors 
have written in to headquarters already, 
asking for help next year. 

All secretaries of evangelism of the con- 
ferences should see to it that evangelism 
has a place on all conference programs, and 
that this department of our church work 
has due emphasis. A plan is on foot to 
hold a,number of conference rallies, where 
those especially interested in evangelism 
and life service may come together for a 
day and a night for inspiration, consulta- 
tion, and instruction. These rallies will be 
held during the summer months. Some in- 
stitutes will also be held during the summer 
time. 

Life Service 

JE believe the Spring season a most op- 
portune time for the promotion of our 

life service work. It is the time of gradu- 
ation, when many of our young people are 
facing in a very marked way preparation 
for their life work. We believe it to be a 
fine time to present the claims of the min- 
istry, missionary, and other forms of 
strictly spiritual work. Pastors in preach- 
ing baccalaureate sermons and other special 
sermons might very greatly help our young 
people in making their life choice. Doctor 
Kerr’s editorial in The Herald of Gospel 
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Liberty last week is a challenge to every 
pastor and church to see to it that more 
thought be given to the recruiting of the 
ranks of our ministry, especially. 

A Life Service flag should hang upon the 
walls of every church of our denomination 
as a constant reminder of the fact that the 
church faces the obligation of creating an 
atmosphere and of inspiring our young 
people to find their logical place in the pro- 
gram of God for each individual life, and 
we believe when the will of God has been 
wrought out in the lives of the young people 
of every community, there will be an ade- 
quate number who will find their way into 
strictly religious work sufficient to man all 
the forces of the church. 

Our people must face this task in a more 
definite way and plan more systematically 
for the recruiting of our leadership. Let 


us begin this task in a large way at once 
by carrying out some of the suggestions 
above at least. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





The Victory Schedule 

HE home mission literature for the cam- 

paign through the months of May and 
June is just off the press. The main book- 
let takes up briefly every phase of the home 
mission work of the Christian Church and 
should be carefully read by every member 
of the church. The letter to pastors has 
gone out and the orders for the literature 
have already begun to come in. We fully 
understand about the multiplicity of calls 
which are being brought to the pastors and 
churches now, and yet we are not giving 
more than twenty percent of the tithe in 
the Christian Church. The system may be 
wrong, but the needs are not. That is espe- 
cially true of the home mission need at this 
time. 

We have personally asked all of the active 
pastors to endeavor to get their churches 
to set a good goal for the offering at the 
close of the educational campaign. We have 
also arranged what we believe to be a good 
program for the six weeks preceding the 
day on which the offering is to be taken, 
June 13. 

The goal should be kept before the 
churches, but the most important thing is 
the educational campaign. We are not at 
all afraid but that where the people in the 
church are properly taught they will give 
loyally to the work. In town, country, or 
city folks have proven that the great reason 
that they do not support a cause in a fine 
way is that they do not understand it well 
enough. We have a fine group of pastors 
who give the finest co-operation to the work 
in the educational campaign, and it is from 
that group that we get the large percentage 
of home mission money with which to carry 
on the work. 

Last year out of the seven hundred and 
fifty churches of the North we received of- 
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ferings from only three hundred and eighty. 
Of this three hundred and eighty there were 
one hundred and fifty-three which put on 
some form of the program. More than one- 
fifth of the offering received from churches 
was received from those which put on the 
Church School of Missions. Thus we believe 


that one of the finest ways in which the 
churches can get results in the Home Mis- 
sion Period is to teach folks the things for 
which their money is being used. 

The literature is now all ready for dis- 
tribution and we shall be glad to send it to 
any church which will use it in its campaign. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





S this is being written, April is drawing 

to a close and, as we have stated before 
in these columns, the next two or three 
weeks will really tell whether we shall have 
to face further retrenchment or not. Un- 
less the offerings these next few weeks are 
larger than ever, we shall have to make 
further cuts. To do so will mean to cripple 
our work both in Japan and Porto Rico so 
that we shall probably never be able fully to 
recover from it. We have warned again 
and again that without larger funds this 
work could not be handled on the scale we 
had hoped our people would support it. If 
the still more crippling cut is to come, the 
church at large will order it by withhold- 
ing funds. 

The receipts from the special foreign mis- 
sion effort are not as large as they ought to 
be. Some churches, we are happy to say, 
have done exceedingly well. In fact, more 
than fifty percent of them have made more 
than the fifteen percent increase asked by 
our General Convention. But unless the 
others do better than they have, we shall 
yet fail, for those who have done their part 
cannot carry the load for those who have 
not. 

If your offering is below the Convention 
goal, won’t you try again and help us meet 
this present situation? We must not fail, 
but we will fail if you and your church do 
not measure up. 

And what you do, do quickly! 


oO 


There is an enduring tenderness in the 
love of a mother to a son that transcends 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither 
to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by 
danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience; she will 
surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment; 
she will glory in his fame, and exult in his 
prosperity—and if misfortune overtake him 
he will be the dearer to her from misfor- 
tune; and if disgrace settle upon his name 
she will still love and cherish him in spite 
of his disgrace; and if all the world be- 
side cast him off she will be all the world 
to him.— Washington Irving. 
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Abraham and the Strangers 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 16, 1926 
Genesis 18 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—All the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him.—Gen. 18:18. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, May 10—Abraham and the 
Stranger. Gen. 18:1-8. 
Tuesday, May 11—Rebekah Receives 
Abraham’s Servant. Gen. 24:17-32. 
Wednesday, May 12—Jethro Receives 
Moses. Exod. 2:16-21. 
Thursday, May 13—Rahab Shelters the 
Spies. Joshua 2:1-11. 
Friday, May 14—Entertaining the Poor. 
Luke 14:12-15. 

Saturday, May 15—TIwo Disciples En- 
tertain Jesus. Luke 24:13-16, 28-32. 
Sunday, May 16—The Blessedness of 
Fellowship. Psalm 133. 











PROGRAM OF WORSHIP 


Quiet Music. 

Psalm 133—Quoted by Junior girl. 

Model Prayer—By girls of the school. 

Hymn—*] Would Be True,’ No. 18, in 
“Orders of Worship.” 

Story of Genesis 18—Told by Intermediate 
girl. 

Prayer—By teacher of Senior girls. 

Hymn—*Father in Heaven Who Loveth All,” 
No. 166 in “Worship and Song.” 

Superintendent—‘‘The girls of our school and 
their work.” 

Secretary—Number of girls on the roll and 
present last Sunday. 

Hymn—*“O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee,” No. 202 in ‘“‘Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Jehovah Appeared 


OD has always been seeking to be on 

friendly terms with his people. We can- 
not see him with these eyes, nor hear his 
voice with these ears. But he has given to 
us other faculties—love of beauty and order, 
sense of justice and right, a consciousness 
of One above us with whom we have to do, 
and of our need of that One—all these are 
ways by which God appears to us. As he 
came to Abraham, so he comes to us in fel- 
lowship and interest. 


He Ran to Meet Them 


So we should run to meet God. Some of 
us actually seem afraid of God, afraid to 
trust ourselves and our children to him. But 
God loves us and cares, and as an infinite 
Heavenly Father is always planning for our 
good. We do not need to dread him; we 
should welcome him. Even if we have 
sinned and come short of his glory, he is 
willing to forgive us. But away beyond 
that he is not only able but willing to do 
exceedingly above anything we can ask or 
think. 


A Little Water—a Morsel of Bread 


How wonderfully Jesus taught us that we 
can still carry on in this way. Certainly 


God does not need any little thing that we 
can bring him, and it seems idle to us to 
read of men and women of other nations 
bringing their rice and other food, and of 
the Israelites offering meat offerings. But 
we are giving him our morsel and pleasing 
his soul when we do these things to the very 
least of his brethren. 


A Calf Tender and Good 


Not just what we happen to have—that is 
not good enough for our God. Yes, he will 
accept what we have in our hand, if that 
is all we can do. But he is worthy of our 
best. Not just the stub-ends of our serv- 
ice and a paltry pittance of a gift, but time 
and talent and money gladly and freely 
given should be taken to him, for “he hath 
done great things for us.” 


Is Anything Too Hard for God? 


It is the impossible things that man loves 
to do. And herein he shows his Godlike re- 
lationship. Men have in all the ages been 
telling what could not be done, and thou- 
sands of these impossible things are now 
very common to us. They said coal would 
not burn, that iron boats would not float, 
that steam propelled trains could not run, 
that man could never construct anything 
that would carry him safely in the air. 
What croakers we often are. But there is 
nothing too hard for God. And he is ever 
seeking to work with and through you. 


All the Nations of the Earth 
Shall be Blessed in Him 


How often God made that pronounce- 
ment. But in spite of that Israel did not 
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believe it, but thought that God was their 
selfish possession. And many still believe 
it. There was what was called a pro- 
phetic conference held the other day in 
this town, and they still believe and teach 
that God loved Israel especially. And then 
some of them quite inconsistently think he 
loves white people especially. What a father 
that would be who would love some of his 
children especially. God is seeking to bless 
all the nations, and would use Abrahan, 
Israel, and you. 


Beating God Down 


Well, was he beating God down in §So- 
dom’s behalf, or was he beating his own 
faith up? God is willing to have us reason 
with him. And I am sure that the more 
we really reason with him the greater our 
faith will be. Let us not be afraid of rea- 
son, or of seeking to see things different 
than at first taught us or believed. We 
shall have stronger faith as we come and 
reason with God. 


Ten Men 


That is not many, is it? But there is 
not a city in North America that can be de- 
stroyed if there are ten men there upon 
whom God can rely. A city is indestructible 
with ten righteous men in it. But they must 
be the kind who are willing to pay the price 
in their own souls, in their own homes, in 
their business and politics, and in their 
church. There are so many who are tem- 
perant until there is a fuss or some one 
yells, or business is touched, and then they 
become sodomy. 


Abraham Returned 


It is not enough just to have fellowship 
with God, we must go back to work. It is 
not enough to plead with God, for Sodom, or 
Japan, or Porto Rico, or North America. 
We must go out to help find and produce 
those righteous men. That is a part of our 
job, but live it while you seek it in others. 


How to Use the Bible 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 16, 1926 
Acts 8:26-35; Ps. 1:1-6 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Use Bibles in this meeting. Have the lesson read 
by the members, each verse being read by a different 
member. Or conduct a Bible reading in the follow- 
ing manner: Have six members, who have been noti- 
fied beforehand of what they are expected to do and 
just the part they are to take, to come forward 
and line up in the order in which they are to speak. 
The one at the head of the line reads the daily 
reading for Monday, the one next to him comments 
on that reading. Number two then reads the daily 
reading for Tuesday and number three comments on 
that reading. Of course when number six reads 
Saturday’s reading, number one will comment on it. 


The daily readings are as follows: 

Monday—The Bible in Worship. Ps. 119:97-104. 
Tuesday—For Food. 1 Peter 2:1-8. 
Wednesday—For Light. 2 Peter 1:16-21. 
Thursday—Memorize the Bible. Col. 3:16, 17. 
Friday—Bible-study. 1 Cor. 10:1-11. 
Saturday—Teach the Bible. Acts 20:25-382. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

VERSE 26. God’s Word for Guidance. 

God sent his word by an angel to guide 
Philip. We have God’s word on _ the 
printed page for our guidance in the ever- 
day affairs of life. Many a Christian fool- 
ishly seeks the advice of some noted clair- 
voyant, or fortune-teller for guidance in his 
business affairs, instead of asking God for 
his guidance and direction. God has strict- 
ly warned against this wrong method of 
seeking guidance and has told his children 
where to seek for the needed direction in 
the affairs of life. ‘And when they shall 
say unto you, Seek unto them that have 
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familiar spirits, and unto wizards that 
peep, and that mutter: should not a people 
seek unto their God? .... To the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them” (Isa. 8:19,20). God will 
guide his children if they are willing to be 
guided, and if they ask and trust him. 

V. 27. Use the Bible for the Purpose of 
Gaining Spiritual Information. The Ethio- 
pian treasurer was searching the Word of 
God in order that he might gain spiritual en- 
lightenment. The Bible is the fountain of 
true wisdom for the solution of the prob- 
lems of home, government, society, industry, 
race and international relations. Would 
that men would seek there for the answer 
to these problems instead of relying upon 
human wisdom unaided by the divine Word. 

V. 85. Use the Bible to Help Others. 
What a terrible thing it would have been if 
Philip had not known the Bible and known 
how to interpret it aright! What an 
opportunity he would have missed! Be- 
cause he knew his Bible he helped this 
seeker after truth into the light and sent 
him on his way rejoicing. Later a great 
work was done for God in northern Africa 
and hundreds were brought to Christ. Who 
knows how great a part this Ethiopian, 
helped by Philip, because he knew his Bible, 
may have had in the planting of the gospel 
in this continent? ‘Preached unto him 
Jesus.” He did not preach unto him about 
Jesus. He preached unto him Jesus. I 
fear many of us preachers and teachers 
preach and teach about Jesus instead of 
preaching Jesus. The result of this is that 
there are many in our churches and congre- 
gations and Sunday-schools and Christian 
Endeavor societies who know about Jesus, 
but do not know him. The Endeavorer 
should know his or her Bible in order that 
they may give help to those who need help. 
There is great demand in the work of Je- 
sus Christ for men and women who know 
how to use the Bible in winning others to 
Christ. 

Psalm 1:1,2. “Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But his 
delight is in the law of the Lord: and in 
his law doth he meditate day and night.” 
We need the truth of the Bible in order that 
we may be kept from the way of sin and 
evil. A friend of mine once told me of an 
experience in his boyhood. Some of his 
friends wished him to go with them to some 
place where it was wrong for them to go. 
He answered them by saying, “I have been 
taught from an old book called the Bible 
that we should ‘Walk not in the way of 
evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
from it and pass away.’” It was the 
needed strengthener for his moral backbone 
that enabled him to resist their invitations 
and keep his feet from wandering into the 
haunts of evil. David said, “Thy word 
have I hid in my heart that I may not sin 
against thee.” 

V. 3. Use the Bible That We May Be 
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Fruitful. “And he shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season.” Bible Chris- 
tians are fruitful Christians. Jesus tells 
us that, “The seed of the Kingdom is the 
word of God.” We cannot bring forth 
Kingdom fruit if we do not have Kingdom 
seed to sow. A life that is barren of Bible 
truth will be a spiritually barren life. 

Use the Bible to Learn Your Real Spirit- 
ual Condition Before God. James 1:28-25. 
No man knows his real condition in the 
sight of God until he learns it through the 
Word of God. There are hundreds and 
thousands of men and women who think 
they are living good lives who would fall in 
the dust of humiliation and shame at the 
feet of Jesus if they could but get one good 
glimpse of their lives as God sees them. 
Good old Job had that kind of an experi- 
ence (Job 42:5, 6). 

Use the Bible for Sanctification. John 
17:17. “Sanctify them through thy truth: 
thy Word is truth.” The Word of God 
obeyed is a genuine soul-cleanser. Mr. 
Moody used to say, “This Bible will keep 
you from sin or sin will keep you from this 
Bible.” Dust on the Bible is an indication 
of dirt in the soul. 

It would be a fine thing to send to the 
American Bible Society, 205 North Fifth 
St., Richmond, Va., and ask them to send 
you sufficient copies of their little tract en- 
titled, “How to Use the Bible,” so that you 
could give one to each member of your so- 
ciety. Tell them what you want it for, and 
I think they would give them to you. If you 
do not get them in time for this particular 
meeting, you could give them out later. 


To Illustrate 

A visitor to Africa said, “The Bible is out 
of date in my country.” Said an African, 
“If it had been out of date here, you would 
have been eaten long ago. The Bible 
saves.,—From The Endeavorer’s Daily 
Companion. 

Phillips Brooks used to tell the story of 
some savages to whom was given a sundial. 
So desirous were they to honor it and keep 
it sacred that they housed it in, and built 
a roof over it. Is this the way we use 
the Bible? It is not too sacred for daily 
use. Learn to use it. Let God in on your 
life.—Selected. 

After ten years of patient work, experts 
in London have finished what is said to be 
the most perfect yardstick in the world. It 
is made of platinum and irridium, and was 
designed to be used as the standard of the 
British government. Every year for ten 
years it will be examined, and if it varies 
by a millionth of an inch it will be rejected. 
The Bible is the Christian’s standard for his 
rule of conduct. Its principles never 
change. “The law of Jehovah is perfect.” 
—The Expositor. 

It was old Kim, the tiger-hunter, whom 
Bishop Lambuth met in Korea, a grizzled 
old man, with weather-beaten face, and 
sun-burned neck and shoulders furrowed by 
claws of more than one tiger. “What have 
you in that bag, Brother Kim?” “Ammuni- 
tion,” was his laconic reply, with a smile, 
as he showed his New Testament and hymn- 
book. “Do you no longer hunt tigers?” “No, 
Moksa, I am hunting for men.”—F’rom The 
Bible and Missions. (Use your: Bible to 
hunt lost men and women.) 
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For Reading or Recitation 


Once a captain strong and sturdy 
Sailed his ship out to the deep; 
Left the harbor far behind him, 
Braved the mighty billows’ sweep. 
But he soon met dire disaster 
When with shame and fear, too late, 
He discovered that his compass 
Had been loaded with the freight, 


Once a strong life, young and hopeful, 
Sailed out on the stormy wave; 
Met the shock of every tempest 
With a purpose noble, brave, 
Now you ask, “Did he reach heaven, 
Or was wrecked, a fearful fate?’ 
Was his Bible in his cabin 
Or just bundled with the freight? 
—J. J. Pruitt, in the Epworth Herald. 


For Discussion 


What plan would you suggest for Bible study or 
Bible reading? 

How has the Bible helped you? 

How can we use the Bible in helping those who 
are in trouble? 

How may we use the 
sorrow ? 

How may we use the Bible in helping those in 
temptation ? 

How may we use the Bible in winning others to 
Christ ? 


Bible in helping those in 


A Spiritual Radio 
By Rollin H. Walker 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, even the Spirit of truth; whom the 
world camnot receive, because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him: but ye know him; for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.—John 14:16. 

LL over America we see homes with an 

arrangement of wires above the roof, 
and we know that there is a radio set and 
that those who are within are able to hear 
speeches and music that come from distant 
cities which are wholly inaudible to the 
other homes in the town. 

What we see here in the physical ‘realm is 
everywhere repeated in the spiritual realm. 
There are people who hear the inner voice 
of God guiding them and prompting them 
in a way quite unknown to their neighbors. 
How often we have been in a group, de- 
lighted, solemnized, and thrilled by some im- 
pression that has come to us through the 
contemplation of some great thought or the 
words of some deep and beautiful personal- 
ity, and a member of the group breaks in 
by an inconsequential or trifling remark 
that shows that he has been as deaf as an 
adder to the beautiful inspiration that has 
been thrilling the rest of the group. How 
often situations arise where people of re- 
finement feel instinctively that silence is the 
word, but some one incapable of sensing the 
situation insists on rasping chatter. 

Now if we are thus conscious of receiving 
impressions to which our friends are piti- 
fully deaf, it is easy for us to see that 
others of our friends may receive high im- 
pressions to which we on our part are deaf. 
Nothing but spiritual pride can keep us 
from admitting this, and we should admit it 
continually, and it should be our constant 
effort to install in our souls the radio ap- 
paratus that will enable us to pick up the 
musie that we are incapable of hearing. 

Delaware, Ohio. 


oS 


Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done whether you like it or 
not.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Communications 


The Registration of Foreigners 


One of the strange things in this world is 
how anybody can write such a remarkably 
discerning editorial, such as was in The 
Herald for April 8, “The Personal Element,” 
and then follow it with such remarks as 
appear in The Trend of Events regarding 
the registration of foreigners. In the face 
of the facts you have nothing constructive 
to offer, but confine yourself to finding fault 
with the only suggestion so far offered 
which seems to make possible the enforce- 
ment of laws to keep our country from be- 
ing overrun with European criminals. It 
has been common knowledge for years that 
certain countries give their convicts the 
choice of imprisonment or going to America. 
Our country tries to make laws to keep 
them out; but they are smuggled in by way 
of Cuba, by way of Canada, by way of 
Mexico. It is thoroughly established that 
the greater number of bootleggers are for- 
eigners. If we allow things to go on the 
morals of foreign criminals will be the con- 
trolling factor in America. 

A suggestion is made to make foreigners 
register, so that if not in this country legal- 
ly they can be sent back; and then such a 
howl goes up about “an oligarchy so in- 
tolerable and a police and spy system so po- 
tent with inescapable and multitudinous 
opportunities for abuse and injustice,” etc., 
etc. What nonsense! If we go to Europe 
we expect to have passports, we expect to 
have police surveillance, and all that sort 
of thing; but if the foreigner, a criminal, 
and illegally smuggled in here, is asked to 
show a card once a year, how terrible! By 
all means encourage the criminal element, 
and have no way of keeping track of those 
who have no right to be here! This may 
not be what you mean, but I cannot see 
that you have a plan of any kind to put in 
the place of this proposed registration. It 
is one thing to condemn something; but un- 
less you have a constructive idea, how do 
you know but that the thing you are con- 


demning is the best method? 
E. B. HULBURT. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


II. 


Your statement in the issue of The Herald 
of April 8 on matters of immigration and 
dealing with the foreigner is very com- 
mendable. I wish that it might have a 
larger reading than I feel that it will re- 
ceive. In fact it deserves a very careful 
study on the part of all Christian folks. So 
many of us today are quick to condemn the 
alien for much of the disorder in our social 
life, without a thorough investigation and 
thought on the matter. 

“Why do these foreigners do such queer 
un-American things?” is the question so 
often asked by native Americans. 

“Why do these Americans have such queer 
ways?” is the query of the foreign born. 

We expect the foreign born to acquire 
American customs and learn our ways. We 
want him to understand us, but how often 
do we make any effort to understand him? 
These folks have their national ideals, it is 
true; most of them are centuries old, and 
there is a reason back of every so-called 
queer custom they bring. 

The study of these racial groups is very 
fascinating. How wonderful their history, 
and how essential that every native Ameri- 
can should know the reason for his com- 
ing to America. How important that every 
father and mother should know more about 
the foreign-born boy who sits next their 
boy at school. We need to recognize the 
good in the foreign born and lend him a 
sympathatic ear. If those who worry about 


the loyalty of the immigrant would worry 
more about giving him a square deal, the 
country would have less reason for concern. 
A systematic understanding on the part of 
native born Americans of the foreign born 
neighbor and his special problems is a vital 
factor in furthering the immigrants’ assimi- 
jation. 

As to the matter of registration, I say 
stay away from anything like the return to 
slavery or serfdom. When Christian 
America becomes thoroughly Americanized, 
the problem of the foreigner will become 
much clearer and it will not be necessary to 
resort to any such measures as those ad- 
vocated by those favoring registration. 

I want personally to express my appre- 
ciation of this very commendable statement 
of yours and hope that we can expect more 
just as good. 

Yours very truly, 
J. K. JOHNSON, 


Americanization Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“Sympathy and Shoe Leather” 


Your recent editorial on “Sympathy and 
Shoe Leather” stirred me through and 
through. It reminded me of my younger 
days when I was in another church. How I 
worked for them! And it was not baking 
beans and steaming brown bread! I guess 
not. The minister cannot do it all, but all 
church members are not good to build up 
the church. We found work for people who 
had none. We helped, as we called, to do 
dishes or to take care of sick, crying babies. 
We carried flowers to those that had none, 
and some who ‘could not go would give 
flowers for another. I wish I were not old. 
I would like to do it again. 

I remember one occasion when I called on 
a woman whom I had seen just once at our 
church. She was an utter stranger, but you 
have to catch fish when you see them. She 
said, as I stood at the door, “And for God’s 
sake who are you that will come to call and 
see how anybody is getting along? Where 
do you go to church?” I told her, and she 
said that that was where she was going to 
attend. We got work for her boy and they 
got along fine. 

That article on “Chicago Reaps” was 
splendid. I am sure the whole of heaven 
and God are back of you. You are as fear- 
less as any man in war in front of a 
gattling gun. 

ALICE E. HARDON. 

Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


A Word of Appreciation 


I am writing to express my thanks and 
appreciation to all those who so kindly re- 
membered me on the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of my birth. I would gladly take each 
one by the hand, and in a less formal way 
than this assure him of the deepest grati- 
tude of my heart. 

The banquet was all that could have been 
desired, and much more than I had any 
reason to expect. There were about two 
hundred persons present, and a finer table 
service one seldom sees, and a sweeter spirit 
and more sympathetic fellowship could 
hardly be. There has been but one ex- 
pression, and that is that it was the best 
ever. I saw Jedekiah soon afterward, and 
he said, “My, me, have you ever seen so 
many pretty waitresses!” I told him I 
never had, and he said, “Well, Sir, I had a 
notion to fall in love with the whole bunch.” 

The Ancient Order of the Illustrious 
Sons of Jedekiah, in its open session, was 
a winner. Much of the success of the lodge 
meeting was due to the Worthy Sire— 
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Doctor Howsare—who had selected some of 
the young and sprightly members of the 
Order to conduct the meeting, among them 
Brother Jabez and Brother Rufus. 

The greetings were free from gush, and 
were sincere. Doctor Coffin gave the prin. 
cipal address of the evening in his charac. 
teristic way, which was greatly enjoyed by 
all. Doctor Defur presented me, on behalf 
of all my friends, with a very fine, comfort- 
able, and richly upholstered chair. The 
Mooreland Camp Meeting Association sent a 
fine basket of flowers. 

There was but one shadow that darkened 
the otherwise sunlit sky, and that was the 
unavoidable absence of Doctor Kerr. At 
the suggestion of the toastmaster all heads 
were bowed a moment in testimony of Doc- 
tor Kerr’s great ability, and the regret that 
all felt that his temporary illness prevented 
his being present. 

Special mention is due the orchestra of 
the First Christian Church, and the special 
vocal numbers that added much to the en- 
joyment of the banqueters. Rev. R. H. Mc- 
Daniel read an original poem, and Doctor 
Helfenstein recited, “When Your Mouth 
Turns Up.” 

The irrepressible Ora S. Walker, in 
whose fertile brain was born the plan of 
the banquet, was in evidence everywhere. 
He called the folks to order, directed them 
to their plates, and introduced the toast- 
master, Mr. Hermon Eldredge, who proved 
himself a master hand as such. 

Among the letters received were the 
following poems, which are worthy of 
preservation : 


“If with pleasure you are viewing gny work a man 
is doing; 

If you like him, or you love him, tell him NOW. 

Don’t withold your approbation till the Parson makes 
oration 

And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow: 

For no matter how you shout it, he won’t really care 
about it; 

He won’t know how many teardrops you have shed: 

If you think some praise is due him, NOW’S the 
time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


“More than fame and more than money is the com- 
ment kind and sunny 

And the hearty warm approval of a friend, 

For it gives to life a savor and it makes you 
stronger, braver, 

And it gives you heart and spirit to the end: 

If he earns your praise, bestow it, if you like him, 
let him know it; 

Let the words of true encouragement be said: 

Do not wait till life is over and he’s underneath the 
clover, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead.” 


“At seventy-five the hills are seeming steeper, 
My consciousness of God becoming deeper ; 

At seventy-five the shadows growing longer, 

My faith and trust in him increasing stronger. 
At seventy-five my friends to me are dearer, 

I prize them more as parting time draws nearer ; 
At seventy-five my early ones are fewer, 

Oh, may our friendship each for all be truer! 
At seventy-five my comrades fast are falling 
While I still hear the voice of duty calling; 

At seventy-five I pray for skill yet surer 

That my remaining work be nobler, purer. 

At seventy-five of life I do not weary, 

No nights of waking fears. no days are dreary; 
At seventy-five my burdens rest the lighter, 
My upward unknown journey glows the brighter. 
At seventy-five unfolding wonders nigher, 

I follow visions ever onward higher ; 

For seventy-five I thank Almighty Giver; 

And trust in him for life beyond forever.” 


With heartfelt gratitude to all, and a 
desire to be worthy of the respect shown 
me, I am Sincerely, 

J. F. BURNETT. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
oO 


“Only one who is pure in heart can under- 
stand the full meaning of sin. He who un- 
derstands harmony the best will be the first 
to detect the discord. We can understand 
the darkness better when once we have 
walked in the light.” 
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The Great Mr. Treadlow’s Mother 
A Mothers’ 





Day Story 


BY MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


great that when you went to see him 

in his office you were met by a very 
little office boy in very bright brass buttons 
who positively would not let you step one 
inch over the doorstep until you had men- 
tioed your name and whether you did, or 
did not, have an appointment. And of 
course, that does begin to sound a trifle im- 
portant, doesn’t it? Yet it’s only half the 
grandness of the guarding of the great Mr. 
Treadlow. For if you did have an appoint- 
ment, then the very little office boy with the 
big brass buttons would turn you politely 
over to a very neat young lady with neat 
white cuffs. And the neat young lady with 
the neat white cuffs would say: “Kindly be 
seated. Mr. Treadlow is engaged just now, 
but he will keep his appointment with you 
in a minute.” Presently an exceedingly 
courteous private secretary would come 
bowing toward you: “Mr. Treadlow would 
be glad to see you if you will come this 
way.” All of which made you feel rather 
pleased with life: “How nice not to have 
to wait forever! What very neat cuffs on 
that girl! What a very courteous secre- 
tary!” You entered Mr. Treadlow’s office 
feeling three things about him. And the 
first one was that he was prompt. 


Ta great Mr. Treadlow was so very 


“Promptness,” in fact, was one of his 
mottoes. Many a very little office boy with 
big brass buttons had had to leave off the 
buttons, all on account of being late once, 
twice, three times, and so forth. Especial- 
ly “and so forth.” 


“Dear me,” said the great Mr. Tread- 
low, “is our boy late again?” 

“Yes, Mr. Treadlow,” sighed the very 
neat young lady with the neat white cuffs. 


“Ah,” sighed the great Mr. Treadlow, 
“There is more in this than meets the eye. 
Send him in.” 

Which meant that the very little boy with 
the big brass buttons had an Interview with 
the great Mr. Treadlow himself. An Inter- 
view spelled with a capital “I”! An Inter- 
view which ended in one of two ways: 
Hither the very little boy continued to wear 
the buttons, being henceforth on time; or 
he left off the buttons and faded from sight. 

You see, such a big office with so much 
happening needed some one who could be 
there when expected. But there is positive- 
ly no word to describe the feeling of that 
limp little boy having his one and only In- 
terview. He would be clinging to the door- 
knob, looking scared to death. Millionaires 
got in to speak to Mr. Treadlow, and bank 
presidents, and big business men. But one 
little limp boy in brass buttons—well! 

“Boy,” Mr. Treadlow would say, “have 
you a mother?” 

“Yes, Mr. Treadlow.” 


“Boy,” Mr. Treadlow would ask, “is she a 
good mother?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Treadlow, she’s a very good 
mother.” 

“Boy,” Mr. Treadlow would answer, “I 
don’t believe it!” 

And then the boy might begin to get a 
bit hot, and the big brass buttons might 
begin to heave up and down, all because the 
chest of one very little boy behind the 
buttons was swelling in anger. 

“Oh, but she is, Mr. Treadlow! She’s 
the best mother in this town! She’s—er— 
She’s the best mother in this country! I 
guess—I guess there’s not another mother 
like her in the whole world.” (And if only 
the great Mr. Treadlow had been a little 
less great, that very little boy in the big 


( ) 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
UCH beautiful, beautiful hands! 


They’re neither white nor small, 
And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 
I've looked on hands whose form and 
hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 
Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands, 
Most beautiful to me. 








Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
hough heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on 
That the children might be glad. 

I almost weep as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


But, O! beyond this shadow land 
Where all is bright and fair, 

I know full well those dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear; 

Where crystal streams, through endless 

years, 

Flow over golden sands, 

And where the old are young again, 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands! 

—Selected. 
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brass buttons would surely have added tri- 
umphantly: “So there! That’s how good 
my mother is!”’) 


Whereupon the great Mr. Treadlow would 
fold his hands comfortably across his nice 
stomach and he would say: “Boy, the very 
idea! For that’s exactly like my mother. 
Only my mother always made me be prompt. 
She was a Quaker, my mother. ‘Peter,’ 
she would call to me, ‘thee will be late if 
thee doesn’t start this minute.’ ‘Oh, I’ve 
got lots of time, mother, I’ll run.’ But, boy, 
my mother always said to me: ‘Thee will 
start this very minute, Peter Treadlow. And 
thee will walk all the way in a sensible, sober 
fashion. Thee is very little, thee is forming 
habits. To be always nearly late is a very 
untidy habit. Thee must not be untidy. 
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When thee gets to be an old man, no one 
will respect thee if thee is untidy, and when 
thee is a young man, no one will want thee 
if thee is late.” 

The great Mr. Treadlow winked solemnly 
at the very little astonished boy: “Now I 
thought it was very silly of my mother to 
make me start places in plenty of time. I 
used to say: ‘Wait till I grow up, and I 
won’t have to obey her! TI’ll do just as 


I please. I’ll be as late as I please. I'll be- 
gin the very day I’m twenty-one. Boy, do 
you think I’m twenty-one, yet?” 

This was perfectly dreadful. The boy 


blushed far around behind his ears. Who 
had ever heard of telling the great Mr. 
Treadlow how old he was? “Well, sir, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you were,” the very 
little boy managed to stutter. 

“Quite right,” the great Mr. Treadlow 
boomed delightedly. “Twenty-one, and plus! 
In fact, three times twenty-one. Quite able 
to do as I please. But how I do delight to 
obey that darling little old lady today. 

“Boy, I could tuck her in my pocket and 
never know it, she’s so tiny and fragile and 


frail. And I don’t have to obey her! No, 
sir! I’m aman now. Boom! Boom! Can 
do as I please. Boom! Boom! But, boy, 


I’d rather obey her than make a million 
dollars. In fact, it’s because I obeyed her 
that I have a million dollars. For the habit 
of promptness got to be so perfectly natural 
for me that. I’ve kept right on being on 
time. I’ve had time to get rich, just by be- 
ing prompt, and seeing people when I prom- 
ised. Business came my way, because 
people thought I was dependable. Haste 
makes waste. Promptness makes you calm 
and collected. I owe it to a little Quaker 
lady, my mother. The boy who doesn’t obey 
his mother is headed for a failure. Boy, 
does your mother warn you that you’re sure 


to be late in the morning if you don’t 
start?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the littlest, meekest voice 
in town. 


“Ah,” smiled the great Mr. Treadlow. 
“Then you have a good mother, after all. 
I’ll give you one more chance. Everybody 
wants to boost the boy who obeys his 
mother. That’s all, now.” 

“Yes, sir,” squeaked that meekest of little 
office boys. Exit boy. 


Mr. Treadlow alone in his office was smil- 
ing the nicest smile. When the neat young 
lady with the neat white cuffs came in with 
some letters he was still smiling. She smiled 
a little herself; and, quite without knowing 
she did it, she smoothed her cuffs. 

Mr. Treallow’s eyes lighted on the cuffs. 
He kept on smiling. “Don’t you like them 
that way?” he asked in the pleasantest 
fashion possible. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Treadlow!” she answered, 
blushing scarlet, and hurrying from the 
room. For she had had an Interview once 
upon a time, herself. It was an Interview 
with a capital I. It was all about cuffs. 

“You see,” said Mr. Treadlow to her on 
that dreadful day, “I learned from my 
mother that the person wo is untidy is not 
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much good in any other way. I was very 
untidy. My mother kept making me clean 
up and straighten up. ‘Thee can never be 
altogether comfortable if thee knows thee 
is soiled,’ she would say. And once when I 
took a collar to her and asked if it were 
clean enough to wear just once more, she 
never even looked at it but said: ‘When thee 
is in doubt, then the doubt means it is not 
perfect.’ I vowed that when I grew up, I’d 
be as dirty as I pleased all day long. Miss 
Smith, how do I look now?” 

“Oh, Mr. Treadlow!” gasped Miss Smith, 
blushing. “You look perfect. You always 
do.” 

Mr. Treadlow smiled, “I owe it to that 
little Quaker lady. She got the habit of 
tidiness so natural to me that I don’t have 
to give a thought to myself nowadays. I 
just do certain tidy things automatically. 
It saves a lot of worry and fuss and ques- 
tionings. And I owe my success to tidi- 
ness.” 

And as for the private secretary, his 
story would fill a volume. He used to think, 
he really did, that the way to be great and 
important was to hoist your nose in the air 
and act indifferent to poor people. But Mr. 
Treadlow granted him an Interview, also: 
“Mr. Jones, there are no poor people. There 
are no unimportant people. My mother 
taught me that! Everybody matters tre- 
mendously. I owe my success to that. My 
mother taught me to be friéndly and ap- 
proachable and polite. I require it in my 
office.” 

“Yes, sir,” 
Jones, who has been very polite ever since. 

And Mr. Treadlow’s mother says to Mr. 
Treadlow: “Peter, thee must be good to the 
people in thy office.” So Mr. Treadlow was 
a mother to them!—The Baptist. 


The Power of Motherhood 


(Continued from page eight) 


over” from Thursday until Monday, and dur- 
ing that time the young man went to a sa- 
loon and began what developed into a three 
days’ “spree.” The saloonkeeper understood 
the case and kept the boy hidden. When 
the father returned home, expecting to find 
his son there, a surprise awaited him. His 
question, “Where’s Harry?” was the first in- 
timation the mother had that anything was 
wrong. 

For the Sunday evening service the moth- 
er had been requested to sing a solo and by 
special request, because she sang it so well, 
her selection was to be “Where Is My Wan- 
dering Boy?” It seemed to her impossible 
under the circumstances; and when on Sun- 
day morning a policeman found Harry and 
brought word to the family that he was “so- 
bering up,” the certainty became worse than 
the suspense had been. Toward night Har- 
ry began to come to himself. When he 
learned that his mother knew of his condi- 
tion, he was cut to the heart. When the 
bells rang that evening, he announced his 
intention of going to church. He knew noth- 


agreed the astonished Mr. 
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ing of the program for that evening, and 
still in his working clothes he made his way 
to the church and took a seat in a corner. 
The time came for the solo. It was prob- 
ably the first time in that church that a 
mother had sung out her own soul’s distress: 

“O, where is my wandering boy tonight, 

The child of my love and care?” 

The great audience caught the feeling of 
the song, but there was one heart as near 
breaking as her own. She sang the last 
stanza: 

“Go for my wandering boy tonight, 
Go search for him where you will; 

But bring him to me with all his blight 
And tell him I love him still. 

O, where is my wandering boy?” 

Just then the young man made his way 
down the aisle to the choir stairs, sobbing 
like a child: “Here I am, mother.” The 
mother ran down the steps and folded him 
in her arms. The organist quickly grasped 
the situation and, pulling out all the stops 
of the organ, swung into the strains of “Old 
Hundred.” The congregation joined in the 
doxology, while the father, the pastor, and 
many friends stood about the boy with moist 
eyes and welcoming hands. The wayward 
boy ended his wanderings that night. That 
moment was a consecration and the begin- 
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MOTHERS 


OF all the things God ever made 
I think these are the best: 
Dear arms in which we first were laid, 
That held us first in rest; 
Dear feet that tire not day or night, 
While walking duty’s way; 
Dear eyes with dauntless love alight 
For us through every day; 
Dear lips that are so quick to droop 
When we are hurt or sad, 
And just as quick with smiles to troop 
Whenever we are glad; 
Dear hearts and souls which gave us 
birth; 
Our mothers, God's 
earth! 
—Ethel Lee Grossman. 


best gift to 
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ning of a life of sobriety and Christian use- 
fulness.—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


A Mother’s Imperishable 


Influence 

STORY is told of the early settlement 
days of our country when the Indians 
were the dread and deadly foe of the white 
man, often attacking the white settlements. 
On one raid the Indians killed a father and 
his oldest son, but carried off a little daugh- 
ter eight or nine years old. The mother was 
absent at the time of the raid. On her re- 
turn she was well nigh insane with grief— 
not only for the dead husband and son, but, 
if possible, her grief was greater for the 
living daughter, not knowing what a life she 
might have to endure among the Indians. 
Ten years later the Government had a 
battle with the Indians and they were 
routed and begged terms of peace. Among 
other conditions the government army officer 
demanded that the Indians must bring into 
camp all the white people that they had 
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carried off on their various raids in the 
years past. 

The news of such a coming event fired the 
whole colony throughout the country with 
intense eagerness and anxiety. For there 
were few homes in the colony that had not 
had loved ones or friends who had not some 
time been carried off by the Indians. 

On the appointed day the Indians came, 
bringing all their captives, four hundred jn 
all—old and young, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and friends came eagerly, 
hoping to find their dear ones whom they 
had “loved long since and lost awhile.” 


Among this eager throng of people look. 
ing for their loved ones was this mother 
whose little daughter had been carried away 
when father and son were massacred. Back 
and forth along the line of the four hundred 
captives this mother walked with anxious, 
breaking heart, but she could see no one 
that resembled her little girl that was stolen 
from her ten years before. 

Wringing her hands in anguish the 
mother said to the army officer, “I can’t find 
her. I can’t find my precious girl.” “Is 
there nothing she would know you by?” 
said the officer. ‘‘Nothing,” said the mother, 
“unless it be a hymn we used to sing to- 
gether to a favorite tune.” 

“Sing it, then,” he said. So the mother 
stepped out in front of the long line and 
began to sing the old hymn that she so long 
before had sung with the dear little girl in 
their humble, frontier cabin home. She had 
searcely finished the first line when the git, 
now a robust young woman, ran and fell 
into her mother’s arms, sobbing for joy. The 
mother and daughter joined together again. 


The great truth of this story is that the 
early impressions and teachings abide long 
after all else seems lost. O mothers, (and 
fathers) instill into those young minds and 
hearts under your roof the old hymns, and 
especially the Bible, and, though seemingly 
forgotten, by and by when the stress and 
strain and emergencies of life come, those 
early truths and impressions will come back 
with startling, saving power.—Louis A. 
Banks, D. D. 


= 


Most of all the other beautiful things in 
life come by twos and three, by dozens and 
hundreds. Plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, 
rainbows; brothers and sisters, aunts and 
cousins, but only one mother in all the wide 
world.—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


| 


Your Lord is love: love him, and in him all 
men as his children in Christ. Your Lord 
is a fire: do not let your heart be cold, but 
burn with faith and love. Your Lord is 
light: do not walk in darkness and do not 
do anything in darkness of mind, without 
reasoning or understanding, or without 
faith. Your Lord is a God of mercy and 
bountifulness: be also a source of mercy and 
bountifulness to your neighbors. If you will 
be such, you will find salvation yourself with 
everlasting glory—John Sergieff. 
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The Children 


A Boy’s Mother 


My mother, she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I couldn’t be as good—no, sir!— 
Can’t any boy be good as her. 


She loves me when I’m glad er sad; 
She loves me when I’m good er bad; 
An’, what’s funniest, she says 

She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me— 
That don’t hurt—but it hurts to see 
Her crying! Nen—I cry; an’ nen 
We both cry and be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes; 

An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him most as much as me. 


She laughs and tells him all I said, 

And grabs me up and pats my head; 

An’ I hug her, an’ hug my Pa, 

An’ love him purt’ nigh as much as Ma. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


The Two Apple Trees 


HAVE been looking at these two trees, 

boys,” said Mr. Moore one bright Satur- 
day morning, “and, as there seems to be 
about the same amount of apples on each 
one, I have decided that if you want to 
gather and market them for yourselves, you 
may do so.” 

“And have the money for ourselves?” 
they asked eagerly, and in unison. 

“Yes, and you may also take old Billy 
and the light wagon to draw them to town.” 

Before he had ceased speaking, John, the 
elder boy, had begun to climb one of the 
trees, and Mr. Moore, without further com- 
ment, walked away. 

The other boy also walked away, but in 
a different direction. 


John meanwhile secured a good foothold 
in the center of the tree, and was giving it 


» a vigorous shaking, which sent the apples to 
| the ground in showers. 


Presently the brother returned, carrying 


: a ladder and a basket. 


“Oh, ho,” cried John, “you don’t mean to 


: say that you intend to pick those apples off 


the tree? This is the way to do it,” and he 
gave his tree another energetic shaking. 
“Why, don’t you know,” he went on, “if 
you stop to pick those apples off, it will 
take you all day long?” 

“Can’t help it,” was the answer; “that is 


) the way they are coming off, and the only 


way.” 

“But you’ll not be ready to go with them 
to town this afternoon.” 

“Then I’ll go some other afternoon.” 

“But you can’t stay out of school.” 

“I can be examined Monday at noon. 
Don’t worry, I’ll find some way to get my 
apples to market, and they’ll bring me a 
good price when they do get there.” 

John continued his protestation, but his 
brother persisted in doing his work in his 
Own way. Therefore, it was nearly sun- 


down, and John had been gone several 
hours, when the brother took the last apple 
from the tree. 

When John returned from town soon 
after, he jingled his coins in his hands 
me.rily, and asked with a laugh: “Don’t you 
wish you had some?” 

“How much did you get a bushel?” asked 
his brother. 

A few minutes later, when they entered 
the barn together, where the brother’s 
apples were carefully stowed in baskets, 
John exclaimed: 

“What in the world did you do to those 
apples? They look as if they had been 
polished.” 

“Oh, just a cloth and a little rubbing did 
the job,” was the answer. 

“Who would believe that the trees which 
bore these apples and John’s were exactly 
alike?” said Mr. Moore, coming into the 
barn at this moment. 

John looked grave. 

“But what’s the use of all that trouble? 
They’ll not bring you any more,” he said 
scornfully. 

“Wait and see,” said the brother. 

On Monday evening, when the younger 
brother returned from the village, he 
counted out his money, and he had received 
just double the amount that John had been 
paid for his apples. 

“T did not know,” said John, “that taking 
a little trouble would make so great a differ- 
ence about the very same thing.”—Clara 
J. Denton. 


The Fox’s Sermon 

T was a great day for Edgar Brown when 
his father came home from the black 
forest up in Vermont, with a sack slung 
over his shoulder in which something 
squirmed and wriggled, as he put it gently 

on the lawn. 
“What is it, dad? 
in impatient wonder asked. 


What is it?” Edgar 
1h, pig?” 

“No, not exactly a pig, Edgar,” his father 
replied. 

He went quietly to the barn, and brought 
back a short strap and a piece of chain; 
then he pulled out of the sack a little, red, 
baby fox. 

When his father had slipped the collar on, 
and had chained the little fox securely to 
the apple tree beside the house, Edgar’s cup 
of happiness overflowed. 


In the days that followed, he was busy 
building a house for his pet, and getting 
dainties for him to eat. 

Far across the field at night, Edgar could 
hear, now and then, the bark of the mother 
fox. One night, he saw her bring her baby 
some bits of food. The little fox tried to 
run off with her when she left, but the chain 
held him fast. 

The next day the boy saw the little fox 
carefully burying his chain, until none of it 
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showed as he lay close to the ground. Dark- 
ness settled in, and Edgar called his father 
to watch. Before long the mother fox came 
with food. When she left, the little fox 
bounded away by her side with delight, 
thinking that he had got rid of his chain. 
But as soon as he started away, up came 
the chain, and brought him back on his 
haunches with a savage jerk. 

“Wasn’t he foolish, dad, to think he could 
get rid of the chain by burying it?” said 
the boy. 

“Yes,” replied his father, “but no more 
foolish than some humans I know. I’ve seen 
folks try to get rid of their wrong-doing by 
covering it up with a lie, just as that fox 
buried his chain. They thought they’d get 
rid of it, and about the time they were go- 
ing to run off and forget it, up it came 
again and fetched ’em up short. I heard a 
preacher say once that the wrong things 
you do and cover up are like the islands in 
the sea. Some day the water will be drained 
off and there they’ll stand like chains of 
mountains. The shortest way to get rid of 
a sin is not to bury it with a lie, but to con- 
fess it. The good Book says that if we 
confess our sins He is faithful and just to 
forgive us and to cleanse us from all in- 
iquity. Don’t try to bury your sins, Eddie, 
as the fox did his chain. They’ll be sure to 
come up.”—E«change. 


The Rooster and the Rabbit 


ONCE upon a time Mr. Rooster and Mr. 

Rabbit were very good friends. They 
used to take turns calling upon each other 
every day. One day Mr. Rooster forgot to 
see Mr. Rabbit because he was so busy find- 
ing a nest for Mrs. Hen. Toward evening he 
remembered that he had not gone and felt 
ashamed about it. But it was too late to 
go then. 


So he said to Mrs. Hen: “I am going to 
stand here and keep my head under my 
wing. Now, if Mr. Rabbit comes to call on 
me, just tell him that my head has gone 
calling but that I have left my body here 
for you to take care of.” 


When evening came Mr. Rabbit wondered 
why Mr. Rooster had not come to see him, so 
he ran over to see his friend before he could 
eat his supper. There he saw the body of 
his friend Mr. Rooster, but it had no head. 
He was very much surprised, but soon Mrs. 
Hen spoke up and said: “Mr. Rooster has 
gone calling by sending his head. But I 
am staying here to care for his body today.” 

“Mr. Rabbit thought that a very clever 
thing to do, so he hurried home at once and 
said to Mrs. Rabbit: “I am going visiting 
with my head, but I will leave my body 
here, and you can look after it. Now get 
a knife and cut my head off.” 

Mrs. Rabbit did not quite understand all 
this, but she did as Mr. Rabbit said. When 
the head did not go visiting but lay there 
on the ground Mrs. Rabbit said: ‘Foolish 
Mr. Rabbit.”—South African Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Amesbury, Mass., April 27—The annual 
meeting of the Christian Church was held in 
the parish rooms the evening of March 3. 
A bounteous supper was served and the whole 
proved to be a decidedly enjoyable occasion. 
The reports from all departments were very 
encouraging. A new boiler has been in- 
stalled at the church and quite a bit of im- 
provements made on the parsonage. The 
treasurer of the church reported all bills 
paid and a large balance on hand, and the 
report on benevolences showed the largest 
offerings in the history of this church for a 
single year. The Sunday-school is in a pros- 
perous condition. Reports for the home de- 
partment, the Willing Helpers, the Ladies’ 
Aid society, the Camp Fire Girls, the What- 
soever class, and the Delta Alpha class all 
showed fine progress in Kingdom work dur- 
ing the past year. — The shut-ins are con- 
tinuing with the study of the Bible and its 
history. The mission and Bible study class 
meets at the parsonage every Monday eve- 
ning. The sum of forty-one dollars was con- 
tributed during Self-denial Week. — The 
Council Fire which was held at the Chris- 
tian Church last month had a good atten- 
dance, considering the weather. An attrac- 
tive program was carried out. Addresses were 
given by Aunt Anne and Rev. Mr. Fielder. 
Aunt Anne explained the watchword, 
“Wohelo,” and the law in such a way that 
all must understand more about Camp Fire. 
Brother Fielder spoke on “The Church’s Need 
of Camp Fire, and the Girls’ Need of the 
Church.” — On Good Friday evening, the 
final union service of Holy Week was held 
at the Christian Church. Rev. Mr. Baker of 
the Point Congregational Church read the 
Scripture and offered prayer. A duet was 
rendered by Mrs. Ruth Caswell and Miss Ruth 
Rodan. Brother Fielder gave a fitting sum- 
mary of the last week of Christ’s life. Then 
he gave the “Last Seven Sayings From the 
Cross.” This made an exceedingly impressive 
closing to the services of Holy Week. — 
Easter services on April 4 were unusually 
well attended, beginning with a surprise ser- 
vice at seven o’clock. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with eighteen pots of Easter 
lilies’ which were distributed to the shut-ins 
at the close of the day. In the evening the 
cantata, “Light From the Tomb,” was finely 
rendered under the direction of Bessie 
Moser. — On April 19, eleven members of the 
Christian Endeavor society, including our 
pastor, attended the Essex County Conven- 
tion held in Lynn. The program was an ex- 
cellent one in every way, and I believe every 
society returned to its home church de- 
termined to get more work done for the 
Master this coming year.—Grace M. Chase. 


ILLINOIS 

Garrett, April 28—Brother Fry was with us 
here on Sunday evening, April 18. There was 
also a district young people’s meeting here 
on the same evening. The young people’s 
meeting met at six-thirty and the regular 
preaching services were at seven-thirty. 
There was a large congregation present, and 
both the program put on by the young peo- 
ple and the address by Brother Fry were well 
appreciated. The Garrett Church went well 
up to my expectation on the education offer- 
ing made to Brother Fry. — Our congregation 
was quite large again last Sunday evening 
when we put on a short missionary program. 
The music teacher from the Atwood High 
School gave us some good music on the vio- 
lin and also on the organ. — We expect to 
be with the people of Louisville over Sunday. 
— We are to go to New Carlisle in the 


Northern Indiana Conference next week to 
assist Brother Cecil Leek in a meeting.— 
Walter Fasnacht. Pastor. 


INDIANA 

Cynthiana, April 26—We were unfortunate 
in having our special meetings held by Rev. 
H. Vernon Winter during the last two weeks 
of the schools, and practically all the young 
folks were very busy preparing for the clos- 
ing exercises, so that they were absent from 
the meetings continually. Brother Winter 
endeared himself to the people of Cynthiana 
and community by his logical, convincing 
sermons, and the church membership was 
much strengthened.—E. E. Bennett, Pastor. 


Measuring Up to Your Ideals 


HAD tucked the smallest dimpled mem- 

ber of my family into bed and relaxed 
in my favorite chair. Before my tired mind 
the scenario of the day flashed upon the 
screen of my conscience as memory relent- 
lessly turned the crank and unrolled the film 
of the day’s mistakes and failures. 

The picture that stood out most clearly 
was of Bobbie. He had come into the 
kitchen where I was hurriedly stirring up a 
cake, and at the same time planning a menu 
for luncheon. In his grimy little fist he neld 
a wriggling cricket. 

“Mother, what makes crickets crick?” 

“Chirp, you mean.” 

“No, they crick-to me, Mother.” 

“Why, because they are made that way. 








I CANNOT name any time, day, or 


place when I was converted. It was 
my mother’s steady and constant in- 
fluence that led me gradually along, 
and | grew into a religious life under 
her potent training, and by the power 
of the Holy Spirit working through her 
agency. | feel now that the happy 
fifty-six years that I spent in the glori- 
ous ministry of the gospel of redemp- 
tion is the direct outcome of that be- 
loved mother’s prayers, teaching, ex- 
ample, and holy influence.—Theodore 


L. Cuyler. 




















Now run along outdoor:, son, and don’t 
bother. Mother is in such a hurry.” 

Half an hour later Bobbie came back, his 
pockets bulging with green apples. 

“Where did you get those apples, son?” 

“Mrs. Thomas told me to pick all I wanted 
from her trees.” 

“Bobbie!” sternly, “Mrs. Thomas never 
told you anything of the kind. Why did you 
take them and then tell such a wrong 
story?” 

Bobbie puckered his forehead into a 
frown. ‘’Cause I’s made that way, I sup- 
pose.” 

I recognized my own meaningless answer 
to his question about the cricket. What an 
opportunity I had let slip by of giving him 
correct information about the thing in which 
he was interested. The lie and the theft, of 
course, must be punished, but the thought 
that impressed me most was my own failure 
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to measure up to my ideals of motherhood, 
I was spending hours planning and cooking 
meals to stuff their physical bodies but 
what had I given their minds? 

In the afternoon I took Bobbie’s older 
brother to the dentist. We transferred from 
the cable to an electric car. When we were 
seated the lad looked up and asked, “Mother, 
which can run the fastest, the cable or the 
electric?” 

My thoughts were busy with a shopping 
list. 

“They seem to run about the same,” J 
answered absently. 

A man in a blue jumper seated in front of 
us turned around at my answer. Laying 
down his paper, he raised a greasy cap. 

“IT beg your pardon, madam, may I an- 
swer that child’s question correctly?” 

I nodded, feeling my face growing very 
red at this rebuke. 

The workman then proceeded to explain 
in simple words the difference in the rate of 
speed and what caused it. 

Again I had missed an opportunity of an- 
swering my child’s question intelligently, 
Children only retain the facts they under- 
stand. Do my duties as a mother consist 
merely in feeding and clothing them? When 
I have turned them over to the _ school 
teacher for further instruction will they be 
well-informed? Will the knowledge of facts 
I have taught them prepare their minds to 
grasp new facts more quickly? Will the 
foundation I am laying for their school edu- 
cation be firm enough to help them in the 
coming years, or will my careless, thought- 
less answers to their questions prove 
stumblingblocks? 

In this accounting with myself—this 
measuring up with my ideals of motherhood, 
I determined to make each question my 
children ask an opportunity to add to their 
store of knowledge, if possible. If I do not 
know the answer, I shall try to inform my- 
self on the subject. To me it will be a 
liberal education —Edith Markham Wallace, 
in The Congregationalist. 


Great Men and Their Mothers 


T the death of his mother, George Wash- 

ington paid this tribute: “I attribute all 
my success in life to the moral, intellectual, 
and physical education which I received 
from my mother.” 

After becoming President. Abraham Lin- 
coln said: “All that I am or hope to be I 
owe to my angel mother.” 

Dwight L. Moody, the great evangelist, 
once remarked: “All that I have ever ac- 
complished in life, I owe to my mother.” 

Thomas A. Edison, the famous inventor, 
states: “My mother was the making of me. 
She was so true, so sure of me, and I felt 
that I had some one to live for; some one | 
must not disappoint.” 

“To the man who has had a good mother, 
all women are sacred for her sake,” said 
Jean Paul Richter. 

“A kiss from my mother made me 4 
painter,” once remarked Benjamin West. 
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John Quincy Adams, throughout his life, 
prayed the childhood prayer which his 
mother had taught him: “Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” 

General Grant wrote his mother every 
week. 

John Randolph is quoted as follows: 
“When I tried to make myself an infidel, I 


Individual Communion Services 


This Tray is unquestionably the most satis- 
factory Tray now in use, both for pew and alta: 
communion. It is compact, noiseless, dust and 
insect proof through its interlocking feature, 
does not rest on the glasses when stacked, and 
is self collecting. Requires no handle or base. 
Can be stacked eight high, ~— a only 
one Cover for eight trays. The used glasses 
aeareelee papier aguas wie mother on tnd are noiselessly collected in the outside row of 
head as she taught me to pray ‘Our Father, = cushioned holes saving the need of Pew Re- 
wh t in Heaven’.” ’ ceptacles, an important item of cost in other 
mabe d systems. In churches, communing at the altar 


President Garfield took his aged mother it dispenses with the need of a separate Collect- 
to the platform at his inauguration, and ing Tray. All Churches using these trays are 


THE “THOMAS SPECIAL” SELF- 
COLLECTING CUSHIONED TRAY 


interlocking, Noiseless, and Dust-proof. 


enthusiastic in their praise. No church using 
after taking the oath of office, turned and 
kissed her. 

President McKinley laid aside the cares 
of state to sit at the bedside of his mother as 
she lay dying. 

The late John Wanamaker said concern- 
ing Mothers’ Day: “Take one day of the 
year for a memorial to the one who in most 
of our hearts comes next to the blessed 
Christ himself.”—Selected. 


Such a Mother 


FTER one of the hard fought battles of 

the war, a Confederate chaplain was 
called hastily to see a dying soldier. Tak- 
ing his hand, he said, “Well, my brother, 
what can I do for you?” 

He supposed of course, the young fellow 
would want to cry to God for help in his 
extremity; but it was not so. 

“Chaplain,” said he, “I want you to cut 
a lock of hair for my mother; and then, 
chaplain, I want you to kneel down and re- 
turn thanks to God for me.” 

“For what?” asked the chaplain. 

“For giving me such a mother. Her 
teachings are my comfort now. And then, 
chaplain, thank God that by his grace I 
am a Christian. What would I do now if 
I were not a Christian? And thank him for 
giving me dying grace. He makes this hard 
bed feel ‘soft as downy pillows are.’ And 
ah! chaplain, thank him for the promised 
home in glory—I’ll soon be there.” 

“And so,” said the chaplain, “I knelt by 
his bed and thanked God for a good mother 
and the Christian’s hope.”—Observer. 


Preferring the Grievance 


VERYBODY who knows anything about 

the Irish propaganda in America knows 
how certain fiery haters of England have al- 
most diéd of ennui and boredom since the 
creation of the Irish Free State. Life has 
simply not been worth living since their 
grievance has been taken from them. The 
same thing has been true in Ireland itself 
to a degree, although it is interesting that 
while the Irish people themselves have 
pretty much settled down and seem well 
Satisfied with their present measure of free- 
dom and are becoming very friendly with 
England, certain Irish Americans in New 
York just simply cannot live without hating 
England, and persist in carrying on an 
agitation in which the Irish people them- 
selves are not interested. An Irishman said 


style. 


same could be induced to change to any other 
Trays are noiseless, easily handled and attractive in appearance. 





Aluminum Tray with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses 


ALUMINUM COVER WITH MALTESE CROSS 


Furnished With Knob or Greek Cross 
if Desired. 
Aluminum $2.95. Polished Wood, Oak, Cherry, 
or Walnut, $5.50 
Quad. Silver Plate $13.50 
Grape Design, $17.75 


Covers can be engraved in Old English 
at eight cents per letter. 


Delivery Extra. 


THE SHALLOW GLASS 


Is especially favored by 
the communicants, as it 
is mot necessary’ to 
throw back the head in 
drinking. It empties 
easily, has round bottom 
inside, being easily 
cleaned. It can be used 
with any of our Trays. 
Plain or with Gold Band. 
Plain glasses, $1.20 doz. 
Gold Band glasses, $1.75 


doz. 
Aluminum Cups, $1.50 
doz. 
Delivery extra. 


The Shallow Glass 
(Exact Size) 


SINGLE FILLERS 


(Recommended for Churches 
using six trays or less) 


Single Filler No. 1 consists 
of a glass container into 
which is fitted a_ special 
nickle-plated pouring device 
(removable). Easily cleaned 
and kept clean. Very satis- 
factory. Single Fillers No. 2 
and No. 3 (No. 3 having bulb) 
are nickle-plated outside and 
silver lined inside. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
ALUMINUM FILLER 


(Recommended for large 
Churches) 

With this Filler 150 cups can 
be filled per minute. Has no 
valves or springs, is exceed- 
ingly simple and being made 
of Aluminum will not corrode. 
Price, $7.50. Delivery extra. 


= 


Single Filler No. 
1. Price $3. 





Quadruple Silver Tray, Handsomely Beaded with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses 


With Gold Band Shallow Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1.00 per Tray Extra. 
Delivery Extra. 


Cover with Maltese Cross. 


BRBEAD PLATES 


WIDE RIM BREAD PLATE 
Furnished Also With Narrow Rim 
Aluminum, $1.85 Silver Plate, $5.75 
Delivery extra. 


Single Filler No. 2 
Price $5.75 
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to me last summer when I was abroad, “We 
Trish all wish the Irish in America would 
keep still and stop meddling in our affairs.” 
I think this feeling is widespread in Ireland. 

Last year while abroad I heard a delicious 
story which throws much light on this whole 
question. There was an Irishman who had 


lived for many years in a little shanty on a 
big estate in Ireland. He was several years 
behind in his rent, however, and finally, in 
the absence of the landlord, the agent, his 
patience exhausted, evicted Pat. Just at this 
time the owner came home and one of the 
first things he did was to get on his horse 
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and ride over to make a call on his old 
tenant and friend, Pat. He found him 
sitting in front of his shanty, smoking his 
pipe, on top of his household goods. The 
astonished landlord exclaimed, “Well, well, 
well, Pat, what has happened here?” 

“Oh, nothing, your honor,” answered Pat, 
“except that Oi have been evicted.” 

“Well, Pat, you get right back in there 
with your goods, I wouldn’t have had this 
happen for anything, rent or no rent. You 
and I have been friends for years and that 
home is yours. Go right in and stay there. 
I'll see the agent.” 

“Oi don’t believe Oi want to go in,” said 
Pat quietly, sitting on his goods and smok- 
ing. 

“Don’t want to go in! 
earth’s the matter?” 

Pat was silent a moment and then replied, 
“If it’s all the same to you, sir, Oi prefer 
my grievance.” 

There you have a whole volume of psy- 
chology in a nutshell. The world is full of 
people who are not happy unless they have 
a grievance. If they have no real one, they 
will make one. Take it away from them 
and they are disconsolate.—F’rederick Lynch, 
in Christian Work. 


” 


Why, what on 


A Rummage Sale 


H, Aunt Rhoda, the Benevolent Society is 

going to have a rummage sale, and we 
want a donation from you. You have just 
loads of things up in the attic that you will 
never use, I know. Won’t you let us have 
some of them?” said Patty Evans excitedly, 
as she flew into her aunt’s kitchen. 

“How do you know that I shall never use 
them, may I ask?” queried Aunt Rhoda 
sharply. “I never disposed of anything yet 
that it was not shortly the very thing I 
wanted.” 


“Well—maybe, but I am very sure you 
will never really need anything up there, for 
you have more things than you can use 
downstairs. Come on, auntie, be a sport! 
Let’s go up there and see what there is. The 
society wants very much to raise money 
enough to buy the home missionary a fur 
coat—dear knows, he needs one,” pleaded 
Patty. 

“TI am too busy to go this morning, but I 
shall begin house-cleaning next week, and I 
will see then if there is anything I want to 
spare,” was all Aunt Rhoda would promise. 

That afternoon she dropped in for a chat 
with her next-door neighbor, who was also 
her lifelong friend. 

“Glad to see you, Rhody,” said Mrs. Bates 
cordially. “I’ve been looking up things for 
Patty’s rummage sale, same as you have, I 
presume. It is an awfully good way to dis- 
pose of things. I declare to goodness, isn’t 
it surprising how much stuff we old folks 
have got that is really only an encumbrance 
to us, and yet it would be lots of use to 
somebody else? I have a bedstead and bu- 
reau in my storeroom that I am certain the 
Thorntons would like if they can get it rea- 
sonable. They are just starting out, you 
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Size 5x7 inches. 


Delivery extra. 
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Pastors’ Individual Communion Services 
Every Church Should Have One 


Strong leather case, hind- 
some blue satin lining, quadruple-silver plated 
flagon, quadruple plated bread or wafer box, six 
heavy based crystal glass tumblers. Price, $11.00. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


No. 1300 
Price, $25.00, delivery extra. 
Consists of six crystal glasses or six 
aluminum cups, element receptacles of 
quadruple silver-plated hard _ white 
metal; and case 9x5% inches in size, 
ijn black. 
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know, and getting things together piecemeal, 
so to speak. What you going to give?” 

“T have not decided yet whether I’ve got 
anything I want to spare or not,” said Miss 
Rhoda. 

“Goodness me! Rhody, what do you want 
to talk like that for? What on earth do you 
expect to do with all the truck and dicker 
you’ve got in your house? You and I haven’t 
such a great many years left us here, and 
when we’re gone our treasured possessions 
will go flying to the four corners of the 
earth for aught we know. If there is any 
way we can do good with ’em while we’re 
here, let’s do it. 


“Here is a chance to benefit ourselves and 
our neighbors. It will make our house- 
cleaning easier to get rid of some things, 
and it will do our hearts good to think we’ve 
helped a little toward that missionary’s fur 
coat. I cannot imagine how he takes those 
long, cold rides without one, can you? 


“Tell you what, Rhody, I’ll come over 
right after breakfast tomorrow and go up 
attic with you and help you decide what is 
best to give them this time. And don’t, for 
pity’s sake, be wondering whether you could 
ever by any possibility use any of those 
things yourself. Maybe you could, but your 
house is all cluttered up with things now. 
My grandmother had a proverb she was al- 
ways quoting to us: ‘What the Abbot of 
Bamba could not eat, he gave away for the 
good of his soul.’ I had not thought of it 
for years, but it just flashed into my mind 
this morning. I will own up, Rhody, I was 
looking my things over and trying to find 
something that was not of any earthly use 
to me, and probably would not be to anyone 
else, but it would count as a contribution. 
And ’twas then I remembered grandmother’s 
proverb, and I’ll tell you what, I felt mean 
as pusley. I went straight upstairs and 
picked out quite a few things that I am sure 









will help the sale, and at the same time help 
the neighbors—some of them, anyway.” 
“That Boston rocker of mine is ever so 
comfortable, and Grandma Perkins was 
wishing she could have a rocking chair,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Rhody. “I—guess I will put 
that in for one thing. You and your abbot 
between you will probably find other things. 
I might as well do as you suggest. For I 
know you well enough to be sure you will 
not let me be comfortable in my selfishness.” 















“You just wait until house-cleaning time, 
and see if you don’t bless me then,” laughed 
Mrs. Bates. “And we must keep the poor 
missionary from freezing if we can.”—Kate 
S. Gates. 











Everyday Religion 

HE Church must make religion so win- 

some and wholesome every day that chil- 
dren and youth will feel their lives are in- 
complete without it. Religion and Sunday 
are inseparably connected in the minds of 
many youth and adults not a few. So long 
as religion is thought of as something in- 
digenous to Sunday soil and foreign to other 
days, so long will we have segment lives. 
Who is to blame if not the Church for this 
fallacious, harmful reasoning? The Church 
cannot hope to make religion winsome and 
wholesome to young people while it is con- 
tent to measure its teaching ministry 
through the Church school by one-half of one 
hour on one day in seven. The average boy 
or girl in the public school gives thirty 
hours each week in the “three R’s.” At 
least a tithe of this should be given to the 
Lord, to the fourth “R’—-religion. By the 
way, one of my lads reminded me the other 
day that the “three R’s” are not “readin’, 
’ritin’, and ‘rithmetic,” but “readin’, ’ritin’, 
and radio.” The efficient week-day Church 
school will do much educationally to dignify 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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religion and to make it what it really is—a 
natural part of every normal life. The 
fourth “R” should not only supplement but 
sublimate the “three R’s.” Religiously the 
maker of calendars has done us much harm. 
The Christian who is merely a _ calendar 
Christian may be no Christian at all. Hasten 
the time when all Christians, young and 
old, will in very truth believe that every day 
is the Lord’s day. Then, and not until then, 
will the Church make good in religious edu- 
cation —W. Edward Raffety, in the. Baptist. 


Mother-love 


T knows no limitations. It is like the 
stream which comes from the fastnesses 
of some mountain and flows on and on un- 
wearied, unfailing, out into the boundless 
ocean. Like the stream, for it is a growing, 
expanding, unending love. We thought we 
never could—mother-love made us; we knew 
not—mother-love taught us; we had never 
experienced hardship—mother-love made it 
easy; we had shrunk from trial—mother- 
love made us strong to bear it; we had not 
known the beauty of sacrifice—mother-love 
revealed it to us. In short, it gathered us 
up and bore us through the remoteness of 
the hills, over rugged places, down steep 
avalanches; we grew stoic, determined, 
proud in its embrace. We had not faltered, 
nor had our course deviated, and soon it was 
wider; we flowed through vaster regions, 
the destiny of human souls swayed upon 
our bosom, and when we could not contain 
ourselves, the ocean—God’s love and the 
stream—mother-love became one. 

Oh, the pain and the pride; the heartache 
and the heartjoy; the soul-yearning and the 
soul-beautifying all embodied in mother- 
love! It sways the universe; grapples with 
the vital issues of life and brings them un- 
der subjection; magnetizes men and women 
and makes them heroes; it blazes our path 
to God!—Edith M. Irvine-Rivera. 


Never Thrown Away 


NNE, a bright young graduate of a 

Business College, had no difficulty in ob- 
taining her first position. She was set to 
work in the same office with another young 
woman just a few years her senior in years 
and in office experience. 

It fell to the older girl to teach the new 
recruit the routine of the work. Her way 
of doing this training—trying as it must 
have been to an already busy worker—and 
her ways generally, were a much-needed 
revelation to the young learner. The effect 
was soon evident to the pleased family. This 
was voiced by a younger brother. 

“Say, Anne,” he demanded, “you aren’t 
sick, are you? What’s making you so nice 
and polite lately?” 

Instead of the tart retort that the former 
Anne might have given, the reformed Anne 
laughed. “Am I really, Bobby? Oh, I’m 
so glad it’s beginning to show—and I’]I tell 
the secret. Miss Wilson, the other girl 
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down at the office, is so nice and polite al- 
ways that she’s making me ashamed to be 
anything else. Day in and day out she’s 
just quietly pleasant and kind; to her su- 
periors, to outsiders who come bothering 
her, often needlessly, to me, in spite of my 
blunders and the work she has to do extra 
in training me. I’ve been watching her to 
see how she does it; and I’ve discovered that 
she is nice and polite because she is sin- 
cerely kind-hearted. I spoke of it one day, 
and she smiled and said perhaps that might 
have something to do with it, but that she 
had learned that kindly politeness was good 
business, both at home and in public. She 
added that it’s really the only legal way to 
act—according to the law of kindness. So, 
if I’m less hateful now, it’s because I’m try- 
ing to keep those laws a little better than 
I did.” 

It is droll Nixon Waterman who declares 
that “kindness is not thrown away, even 
though shown toward the members of one’s 
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ABOUT MA AND PA 
““T WISH I had a lot of cash,” 


Sez Pa, one winter night; 
“I'd go down South an’ stay q while, 
Where days are warm and bright.”’ 
He sat and watched the fire die 
(Seemed lost in thoughtful daze), 
Till Ma brought in some fresh pine knote 
An’ made a cheerful blaze. 


“IT wish | had a million shares 
Of stock of Standard Oil,” 
Sez Pa, “I wouldn't do a thing.” 
Ma made the kettle boil, 
And mixed hot biscuits, fried some ham 
And eggs (smelt good, you bet), 
Fetched cheese and doughnuts, made tea. 
Then Pa set down and et! 


“I wish I was a millionaire,” 
Sez Pa, “I'd have a snap.” 

Next, from the lounge we heard a snore, 
Pa—at his evening nap! 

Ma did the dishes, shook the cloth, 
Brushed up, put things away, 

An’ fed the cat, then started up 
Her plans for bakin’ day. 


She washed and put some beans to soak, 
An’ set some bread to rise; 

Unstrung dried apples, soaked them too, 
All ready for her pies; 

She brought more wood, put out the cat, 
Then darned four pairs of socks; 

Pa woke and said, “It’s time for bed, 
Ma, have you wound the clocks?” 


—Author Unknown. 





might purchase rare treasures for its fur. 
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own family.” It is the kindness that wears 
as well at home as it does outside that 
makes the sincerely “nice and polite” people. 
For those who keep everywhere the divine 
law of kindness are surest to keep the man- 
made rules of polite usage—The Methodist 
Protestant. 


Wonderful Motherhood 


ILDA and Josephine grew into woman- 
hood as fast friends. Hilda married a 
poor but honest man, and Josephine married 
a man of large estates who builded her a 
princely house. 
they visited all the great cities that she 








He took her to Europe and . 
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nishings. When all was put in place at 
home Josephine sent for Hilda and showe 
her through every room. 

But as often as she finished explaining 
the figures on the carpets, the graceful folds 
of the draperies, the rich carvings of the 
furniture, the meanings of the pictures and 
the statuary that the masters had painted 
and chiseled, Hilda would say with a smile, 
“It’s indeed beautiful, but there is some. 
thing more beautiful than that.” 

In her disappointment, Josephine asked, 
“Hilda, what could be more beautiful?” 
Hilda slipped her arm into Josephine’s, as of 
old, and said, “Come with me.” 

They soon reached Hilda’s humble, home, 
with its plain but scrupulously clean white 
walls and doors. 

Little finger marks were seen on the door 
frame as they entered, and a glad laugh 
greeted them from a ruddy-faced babe in 
the cradle. Hilda turned and said, “Jose 
phine, there is nothing in all your grand 
home so beautiful as those finger marks on 
the door, and the merry prattle of my sweet 
babe!” Tears started to Josephine’s eyes 
as she folded her friend to her breast and 
said, “Hilda, you are right.”—Ewugene Fieli. 


“IT Thought of You, Mother” 


JHEN a boy, Governor Russell, of Massa- 
chusetts, came near being drowned. 
The boat in which he was sailing capsized, 
and he had to swim more than a mile, but 
he finally reached the shore in safety; and 
when he reached home and told his mother 
what a long distance he had to swim, she 
asked him how he managed to hold out s0 
long. “I thought of you, mother,” replied 
the boy, “and kept on swimming.” The 
thought of mother helped him in the mo- 
ment of his greatest need and thus saved 
his life not only to himself and to his 
mother, but also to the State and nation. 
The thought of mother has saved many 
boys and girls, men and women from sink- 
ing. Indeed, it has done more than that. 
The thought of mother has not only saved 
men from death, but it has inspired to the 
most noble and heroic achievements. The 
thought of mother’s love, mother’s life, 
mother’s toils, mother’s endless sacrifice, 
mother’s sleepless nights for our comfort 
and safety—thoughts of these things have 
helped many souls over the rough and 
dangerous places in life and finally into 
the Father’s house on high.—Selected. 











Deaths 


The angel of death has entered our home and taken 
from our midst our beloved mother, Mrs. Mary Law. 
who passed away Monday, April 5, 1926, at the noon 
hour after a four days’ illness of pneumonia in the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. She was born at 
Hatchs Corners, Ohio, and was one of a family of 
four children, who preceded her to the Great Beyond 
years ago. About 1860 she was united in marriage 
to Anda Law and on their removal to Beaver Town- 
ship, she and her worthy husband joined, as charter 
members, the Christian Church at Beaver Center, 0 
were devoted members until the final summons came. 

She was of a cheerful disposition, ever ready t 
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